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Thr Epiror will be glad to consider material from authoritative 
writers in India on relevant subjects of Industrial art and craft. 
It is necessary that writers should not only know their subjects, 
but also be able to present them in an interesting manner to the 
wide public for whom the magazine provides. Good illustrations 
should accompany all articles. Payment is made on acceptance. 
It is advised that intending contributors shall write to the Editor 
before undertaking any labour of research and writing, in order 
to*mimimise the chances of rejection for reasons of unsuitability 
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A traditional design used in Kalamkari. 


KALAMKARI OF 


HE use of various traditional and comparative- 
— ly modern designs in the printing of cloth has 
to be studied in a new light today both from 
artistic as well as the commercial points of 
considering the scope it offers to a large group 
"aftsmen and to the country's economic deve- 
"ent as a whole. 
als type of cottage industry has great possi- 
es, and some of the prints made in India are 
sody in demand in foreign countries and orders 
2 always repeated. With further improvement 
technique and supply of raw material specially 
e colours and mordants, and also with the intro- 






icon of cheap method of paper stencils and 
arig ion of designs the market for this type of 


ottage industry can be made much wider. The 
sinting of cloth. which involves a chemical 
cess, is better done by workmen or organizers 
ving a wider knowledge of chemical reaction 
4n now possessed by them, besides the produc- 
ion of designs with a well developed aesthetic 
aste. 
In India, the tradition of textile designs is so 
* and so rich, and in the field of textile designs 
nius of India’s ancient craftsmen has been 


MASULIPATAM 


stamped in such fascinating forms, that even the 
thought of any kind of ugliness in them is intoler- 
able, and any workman who has taken to Calico- 
printing craft for his livelihood needs seldom 
complain about sources of inspiration for any 
novelty he wishes to introduce in his designs— 
either of a complicated or of a simple nature. 

Reproduced here are a few Calico-printing 
designs collected from Masulipatam in Andhra 
Desa. Masulipatam is the greatest centre of crafts 
of the province and the highest number of craft 
traditions, eg., cotton printing, carpet weaving, 
cotton weaving, earthen (matti) doll and toy 
making, cowdung (peru) doll and toy making, 
metal casting, diamond cutting, image making and 
painting, etc., are still alive there. 

A study through the Institute’s survey work 
reveals that block printing, known وه‎ 
at Masulipatam was originally batik work and for 
obtaining the linear effect the Mohammedans 
introduced the wood blocks which were in vogue 
in upper India. | 

Kalamkari work was previously done on hand- 
spun, hand-woven cloth. But mill made long 
cloth and mull are now being used for it. For 
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kalamkari, cloth which is unbleached and of close 
texture is generally preferred. 

The two series of processes, namely block 
printing of designs and pen work for colour effect, 
demand considerable skill and experience on the 
part of the craftsman. The cloth has to be 
bathed in various solutions and various ingre- 
dients are used for different colour effects. As 
these hand processes are necessarily slow, it may 
take a month to produce a good kalamkari 
curtain or bed sheet, but a beautiful harmony of 
colour scheme is obtained after the manufacture 
of the product, which is no doubt an achievement 
for the kalamkari worker. 

The old specimens show no evidence of print- 
ing; but the original batik work when came in 
contact with printing gave altogether a new orien- 
tation to the fabrics, which was very much liked 
afterwards by foreigners. Now-a-days the wax 
method of batik work has been discarded owing 
to difficulties of complicated technical process 


“Wave” design from an old block collected from 
Masulipatam: used in Calico-printing. The collec- 
tion has been made by the Indian Institute of Art 
in Industry during its survey work in Andhra Desa. 
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"Circle in Check" design used in Calico-printing : 
from an wood-block collected from Masulipatam 
—-approximately 50 years old. 


involving much time and only the simple blo: 
printing is done by the artisans. But it do 
not and cannot bring out the ancient texture 
kaiamkari on the fabrics. Probably the ba 
work went from  Masulipatam to Indone 
like many other arts that went there from 
Scuth. The main craft of cloth printing of Mas 
patam can profitably be revived only if the, 
methods of batik printing are reintroduced 1 
the help of experts from Indonesia and the desig 
of old blocks reproduced after proper moderni* 
tion under able guidance. 

in block printing, there is a daily repetition 
about a week, until the cloth is bleached, of 
precess, the cloth being soaked at first in i 
duag solution, and then dried on the grass. | 
next process of mordanting consists in sod 
the cloth in a filtered decoction of myrot* 
powder, water and pure milk. The red soli 
that is used in the block printing of the desig 
outline is made by a mixture of pure alum, 
and water. To obtain the black solution, 
pieces are soaked in jaggery water, to which” 
is added later on. Jaji leaf, chiruveru | 


M * 
chiranji, boiled in water, are used for giving the are carried on according to the number of colours 
cloth a colour bath. required, and for light and deep shades. 

Then, the pen-work for artistic colour effect, in 

which a brush-like pen is used for covering with Another <uecinien OF iraditional dean 
melted bees' wax the portions of the designs is not Kalamkari work on mill made cloth. ` 
required. In pen work also the cloth is subjected 
to various treatments. Before the wax has been 
applied, the cloth is soaked in rice kanji and dried. 
The wax-coated cloth is then dipped in a vat 
which contains a solution made by fermenting 
tantipa seeds, indigo, lime and country soda. 
Boiling water removes the wax, and country soap, 
made out of lime, gingelly oil and saline water, 1s 
then used for cleaning the cloth. Althi solution, 
prepared by boiling myrobalan flower powder in 
water, is required for green and yellow effects, and 
is painted with the pen on cloth which has been 
soaked in kanji and milk and then dried. Alum 
solution bath is given to the cloth for fixing the 
colour. Wax-coating, colour and alum baths, etc., 


























Cross-wave design used in Calico-printing at Masuli- 
patam: from an old block collected bv the Institute. 
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Lady's handbag: a simple but attractive design. 


DESIGN AN 
COMFORT I 
EVERYDAY LIF 


Umbrella stand. 


Not only cane or wooden 
handles, but during recent 
years plastic handles of 
the umbrellas of varying 
qualities and prices too 
have shown interesting 
shapes and designs, and 
have contributed to the 
fashion trends in articles 
of daily use. 
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Woven design on Kalimpong 





cloth bag with green, red 
and blue colours prominently SS 
distributed. 
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Pair of 








evening 








ornamented with 
stones. A Paris design. 
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The sari worn by the tribal women 
of Ganjam, Orissa, has captured the 
modern society lady with its charm. 
The photograph shows how the sari 
matches finely with the gold em- 
bossed sandals of the latest design. 
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Articles in wood : Walnut fruit bowl (large Oak 
Walnut bowl {small}, wood bowl, Walnut Quaich, 


Dirk shaped paper knife: handle of cairngorm cut 
in silver, 2 military hair brushes, 1 cruet set, Walnut. 





UMEROUS Objects come to our services in our 

daily life, and as consumers, we consciously or 
unconsciously use our power to choose every time 
we make a purchase. But a knowledge of the 
principles fundamental to good taste 15 essential 
for everyone of us, and we have got to know, if 
not already known, that we must make art a part 


of our daily living, a part of our life and per- 


A purse with chambers for notes of ditlerent 


denominations. 
small coins and note papers. 


for 


holding 


There are also arrangements 


Chromium-plated pen and pencil holder. 





COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL. 
DESIGN, LONDON 


Leather cases, with zip-fastencr, 
for nail clipper and polisher. 
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Nursing and sewing chair upholstered and 
with low arms. A tray, which accommodates 
feeding bottles, sewing materials, ete., 
slides out from the base of the chair. 
DESIGNED BY 
NEVILLE WARD AND FRANK AUSTEN ۳۹ 








sonality. To consider art something to be set 
apart for occasional enjoyment, or something 
synonymous with drawing and painting and 
sculpture alone is to do it in its narrowest perspec- 
tive, and it is also important to remember that a 
true appreciation of art does not consist in nourish- 
ing the idea that art means only decoration, or that 
unless an object is well ornamented it has no art 
quality. An undecorated object. if beautiful in 
Shape and colour and at the same time suited to 
its purpose, should give perfect satisfaction to its 
user. When we study the trend towards better 
quality in furniture design we find that the furni- 








Here is a bed that grow 











with the children — 
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ture should not only be useful and comfortable 
and soundly constructed in order to serve its 
purpose well, but it should have a good structural 
design for its beauty. If the furniture is fine in 
its proportions and in its lines, the need of decora- 
tion is considerably eliminated. and in fact, 
modern furniture depends for its beauty more on 
its structural design than on decoration. 

In our room we can show plenty of good taste 
and imagination in the use of colours and designs, 
and in these surroundings good standards of taste 
are established also for children. A simple, 
sincere, and practical expression of beauty can 
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by pulling out the ends and adding cushions. 
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Upper left: 


A small bedroom set. 
suitable for a small girl 
or teen-ager. made in 
light oak with walnut 
mouldings and handles. 
iece js only two 
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Lower left : 


Dunlopillo upholstered furniture on display. at 
the last British Industries Fair. [t illustrates to 
what excellent use this “magic material can 
be put in the design of modern furniture. 
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in the bed sitting room for the bachelor 
irl. "Unad" dressing table in blackbean 
and cherry fitted with a folding mirror. 
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surely be interpreted by any one of us working 
with what we can afford to have, and we must 
know when and why our choice is bad. 

The making of a design whether structural or 
decorative, is a creative experience for the 
designer, and in a good design he conveys his 
messages, He is conscious of the fact that a good 
design is built up as logically as any other type 
of organization. From a hand bag to a dressing 
table, or from an wooden bowl to a modern trans- 
port, the design plays a major role and the services 
of any of these lose half of their charm if this 
factor is ignored. 

In fact, comfort and good design should happily 
go together. To try to produce something with 
a good shape and design but without any effort to 


in the room for two young boys of school age, planned 
Adaptable unit 


for sleeping. play and homework. 


storage furniture in mahogany. 


make it comfortable to its user, or, to try to 
produce something very comfortable without any 
regard to its shape and design is to begin at the 
wrong end, and should be avoided by all means. 
There is, quite reasonably, an increasing tendency 
today to produce a thing beautifully and tastefully 
desigmed and at the same time allowing the 
maximum comfort to the person making use of it. 
That comfort is actually increased by the use of 
an object with a good shape and design 1s as true 
as not unoften there is a feeling of inferiority and 
a lack of self-cofidence through the use of some- 
thing indifferently shaped or designed. The sight 
of an omnibus with a dignified modern design has 
a pleasing reaction on the pedestrian and this re- 
action is only stronger when after getting into it he 
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ObSIGNED. BY R. D. RUSSELL AND R. Y. GOODDEN 
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This double-decker is the model for the State-owned omnibuses which 
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are now frequently seen in the streets of Calcutta and Bombay. 
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Lately exhibited in a Paris show. Calcutta 
has also seen this type of bus recently on 
its roads. The sliding glass panes, venti- 
lators for smoke to pass out, automatic doors, 
etc.. are some of the interesting features 


a 


this modern vehicle is provided with. 
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Hindusthan--10. The latest design of the car manufac- 
tured by Hindusthan Motors. India is gradually 
developing its own automobile industry and this 
shows 


model 
the progress already made in. design and 
workmanship, 








finds the seats provided with a very comfortable 
spring or a latex foam cushion. To him the pay- 
ment of the fare ts doubly justified by both these 
experiences although the destination could be 
reached also by any other type giving such a jolt 
as to bring the marrow out of the bones, or having 
an appearance that should belong to the anti- 
quities. And what applies to a transport can well 
apply to other objects too numerous to be 
mentioned in this short note. 
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۱ Paris show. 





India International Constellation. Below: A modern Acrodrome-- Paris 










NDIAN girls have great scope for developing their 

career as models with the increasing use of 
commercial art and photography in various adver- 
tisement and publicity campaigns. It must be 
remembered that the models are not always “born 
actors”. The artist or the photographer must co- 
operate with the model sympathetically. and he 
must be a great judge of character to recognize 
the models possibilities and limitations. 
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French model attractively displaying evening dress made of Banaras brocades. 
It is interesting to note that the Orient has long influenced the Paris designers. 
Paris has witnessed the sari in its different fashion roles. 


But this is not all. The client for whom the able to make use of the models in such a way as 
artist or the photographer is working. ie. the not to prejudice them against their career as 
manufacturer and the advertiser, too should be such. It requires certain tact and intelligence in 
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American models wearing Banaras brocades made by 


Indian 


Textiles 


Co. 





Ltd, 





In the United Kingdom: The neglige is in lacy patterned nylon tricot in a delicate 
tea-rose shade. which is easy to wash and needs no ironing. so the elaborate ruching 


fresh and crisp. The charming model has considerably helped in bringing out 
the effect. 





bringing out of the models the effects desired, function of a model may ultimately give rise to 
and unless the commercial aspects are meaningless vulgarity. This is true everywhere 
combined with the aesthetic considerations the and more so in India. 











In France: In the fashion scene of Paris, there is hardly any attire that is not first displayed 
through the model for the creation of adequate interest in the customers. Here the model 


attractively displays 
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1 distinctly Oriental character. 














ART IN INDUSTRY 
EXHIBITION 


The ART IN INDUSTRY EXHIRI- 
TIONS organized by The Indian 
Institute of Art in. Industry have 
different aspects, | and those 
covered by the Commercial Art 
and Designing Exhibition were 
(1) Government Tourist Posters, 
Tourist Poster Competition, 
Poster Advertisements ; (2) Press 
Advertisements, Direct Mail, 
Typography, Book Cover De- 


signs; (3) Commercial Photo- 
graphy, Progressive Proofs, 
Colour Schemes and Colour 


Notes, Printing on Metal, Slides, 
Show Cards, Lumi Printing, Silk 
Screen Stencil Printing ; (4) Fo- 
reign Posters. 


HE “Commercial Art and Designing" exhibi- 
1 tion organized by the Indian Institute of Art 
in Industry. held from the lóth to the 22nd 
November, 1951. at Artistry House was a neat 
achievement in that although the numbers of new 
entries were not quite as large as they could have 
been, their qualitative value was indisputable. A 
general cut in the budgets of the advertisement 
and publicity campaigns of most commercial and 
industrial firms explains an appreciable fall in the 
production in the spheres of commercial art and 
designing, but it is evident that the Indian Institute 
of Art in Industry has ever-increasing duties on 
its shoulders towards leading the "Art-in-Industry" 
movement in this country in such a way as to 





Poster winning first prize, awarded by the Institute, 
in the Tourist Posters Competition Section. 
ARTIST : KALYAN SEN 


create a new consciousness in coupling art with 
Indian Industry for the expansion of the latter on 
a sound basis. 

The exhibition began with the section on the 
display of original works on Tourist Posters by 
commercial artists to attract foreign tourists to 
India. The attempt was full of interesting possi- 
bilities only if our commercial artists were deter- 
mined to do their work not only with original 
ideas, but also with greater enthusiasm. Some of 
the posters were well-executed but did not seem to 
have really striking features. This was a competi- 
tion section and two prizes were awarded by the 
Institute to Kalyan Sen of Calcutta and B. Das 
Gupta of New Delhi, the artists of the posters 
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A Bengali book cover design by Satyajit Roy 


"INDiA—for Exciting Holidays" and "INpiA— The 
Land of Temples" respectively, being first and 
second in order of merit. The poster that won the 
first prize had a soothing colour effect and the 
simple decorative designs had a truly Indian 
appeal. The  second-prize-holding-poster was 
somewhat lacking in the brightness that should 
characterise such a poster, although there was 
some originality in idea. One of the posters with 
the caption "Visit India" won the Institute's Certi- 
ficate of Merit, not undeservedly. More posters of 
a high standard were expected for this section and 
our artists should have paid greater attention to 
this interesting competition. The Institute looks 
forward to making its budget available for a better 
publicity and more prizes with respect to such 
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PUBLISHERS 


: SIGNET PRESS 


competitions in future, so that much larger number 
of artists from all parts of the country mav feel 
interested in taking part in a well conceived 
competition like this. 

lhe second part of the display in this hall 
consisted of Visit India posters issued by the 
Government of India, and the third part was the 
poster advertisements issued by  Good-Year, 
Philips, Burmah-Shell, Dunlop, Bata and Wills. 
These posters with one arresting item—picture, 
symbol, caption or a grouping of these into one 
mass—dominating and occupying the whole 
space were quite attractive from a commercial 
point of view. 

Hall No. 2 had four main divisions and the first 
one consisted of final version of the press 





With the paramount need for the preservation af 
every pound of food produced, India cannot afford the loss of 
thousands of tons of food grains destroyed each year by rats, 
weevils and other parasites. But these food-destroying pests can be 
controlled, and their inroads checked, with the aid of concrete. 
Rat-proof and sanitary, fire-safe and thrifty, concrete is the ideal 
material for permanent grain silos to meet individual 


and community requirements. For further 
information write to the Concrete Association 
of India, 1, Queen's Road, Bombay. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 
Sales Managers of . 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LTD. 


Final version of press campaign : The 
Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 


Final version of press campaign : The 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd. 


campaign of well-known firms. The Institute’s 
Certificates of Merit were awarded in this section 
to the press advertisements by Messrs. Burmah- 
Shell, LC.L, Associated Cement Coys. Ltd.. and 
Imperial Tobacco, but those issued by several 
other firms also deserved credit. 

In the Direct Mail section there was a good dis- 
plav of leaflets, brochures, folders, invitation and 
greeting cards, blotters, etc, and the layout, 
design and printing of some of these were indeed 
of a high order. On account of a very small 
number of entries in the "letter-heads" section, 
which constituted a separate item in the Institute's 
circular, a comparative study was not possible. 
The cover of the Art-in-Industry magazine 
(Vol. H, No. 4, 1951)—the organ of the Institute— 
showing the mask and the dolls against the back- 
ground of a Sital Pati was considered a superb 


It is in Man's nature to love-—even worship--the Sun and the principal 
by-product of sunlight — Colour, Man has sought to take the colours of nature, all the 
lovely hues of the rainbow, lor che adornment of himself and, even more, for 
the adornment of his mate- Woman. This desire and its fulitiment is the origin 
and history of the dyestuffs industry, 
In che drama of dyestulfs inveation and production Imperial Chemical [ndusiries 
have played a major role, Of the 
five greatest dyestuff discoveries 
of the between-war years, 
no fewer than three were the result 


of LOE research Monastrat" blue, 





most brilliant and fastest of all biur 
pigments; "Caledon" fade Green, fastest 
of the green vat dyes; "Disprersel" colours, 
which made possible the dycing 
of acetate rayon, 
There can be few aspects of our hie that 
have not benefited from the enterprising 
research, the patient proving rials, 
the skilfully organised manufacture 


and marketing of 
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Judged best by judges... 





Churchman’s No.l == 


The 15 minute cigarette 


tax adjustments. 





The Imperial Tobaces Company of Indis Ltd. Successors to WA & A.C. Churchmen, Loginnd. Cigarettes made ia india. 


Folder issued by Air India Inter- 
national for their air-passengers. 


achievement. The marriage greeting card with 
some influence of Rajput painting and with the 
Institute's Certificate of Merit pinned to it, did 
credit both to the artist and the printer. the Inter- 
national Press. The invitation card issued by 
Messrs. Balmer Lawrie on the opening ceremony 
of the Triveni Tissues Mill. was a good achieve- 
ment in simplicity having a well balanced 
typographical arrangement. The New Year greet- 
ing card from Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Stack with the 
reproduction of an original painting bv Jamini 
Roy was an outstanding achievement and well 
deserved the Certificate of Merit awarded to it 
by the Institute. The Certificates of Merit in the 
Direct Mail section were also awarded to the 
Dunlop Gazette, Trayons Bulletin and to a 
Burmah-Shell Id Greetings Card. The greeting 
cards issued by Air-India International, Dunlop. 
etc.. and the folders by Standard-Vacuum depict- 
ing a story, had their respective merits. 


Final version of press 
campaign: The Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of India Ltd. 





STANDARD VACUUM 





Enamel sign board of Mobiloil : Standard Vacuum. 
Printed and produced by Bengal Enamel. 


On one side of the hall a board displaying some 
interesting examples of typography, calligraphy, 
hand-lettering, etc., particularly نا‎ 
Brothers--receiving the Institute's Certificate of 
Merit, with some specimens of the different lead 
types and a guide book below was an interesting 
item in the exhibition, and on the other side the 
books section had considerably added to the 
importance of the whole show. The cover designs 
of the books published by Messrs. Signet Press 
had great merits and the publishers have no doubt 
done a pioneer’s work in Bengal in producing 
these books in such a new, attractive and dignified 
manner. The cover design of the book "Khai- 
Khai" published by Signet Press got the Institute's 
Certificate of Merit. The cover designs of the 
books “Manipuri Dances” (Publishers-—Oxford 
University Press), "Indian Fairy Tales” (Pub- 
lishers-—Kutub), supplied by Oxford Book & 
Stationery Co. Calcutta, also deserve a special 
mention. The children's books that had occupied 
the lower part of the stand were from Sree 
Saraswaty Press Ltd. The covers and illustra- 
tions of these books were quite new in Bengali 
literature although the influence of foreign publi- 
cations of this nature was evident on them. 


Id Greetings Card issued by Burmah- 
Shell. Artist: Arany Banerjee. Print- 
ed in Silk Screen Stencil Process. 
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Show card by Brooke Bond India Ltd. 


On the left of the book-stand hung on a frame 
two panels of paintings which had been used as 
a Bengali manuscript cover 200 years ago and 
they were a good specimen of taste and trend in 
cover design by the unknown but highly efficient 
artist of old. 

In the third hall the printing by Silk Screen 
Stencil Process with the explanatory notes dis- 
played on one of the walls was a novel feature. 
This is a hand process and. although still in an 
experimental stage, is likely to make rapid 
advances in this country as it is ideal for short 
runs where colourful, solid colour effects are 
wanted. For greeting cards and children's book 
illustration, etc., this process is particularly 
suitable. 


Tin container. of Brooke Bond Tea. 
Made by Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. 





Right page: 

Photo by Mordecai : The 

photograph has a good use in 

health publicity campaigns, 

sports advertisements, book or 
magazine cover, etc. 





st another interesting feature was the speci- 
mens of "Lumi-Printing" that had also been 
exhibited. Lumi-printing is a new graphic art and 
it is an art ‘in which the artist combines his 
aesthetic skill and manual dexterity to draw or 
print, on sheets of glass or transparent glass-like 
plastic, any of a number of kinds of negatives, 
though no camera is used in their production. 
From these negatives it is possible to make con- 
tact prints or enlargements by employing exactly 
the same process used in printing from regular 
camera plates or films. Thus we see that Lumi- 
printing is both a creative and a reproductive art.’ 

The progressive proofs in different colours of 
the three items shown next were also of much 








Jeune Mulátresse—Colour photograph by 
Erwin Blumenfale. 
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Im Telegu: One of the series of press 
advertisements issued by Volkart Brothers 
during their centenary anniversary. 
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Cut-out by Bata Shoe Co. 
Slide section : Institute's Certificates of Merit awarded 


to Bates Dunlop (left) prepared by Keymers and 
Chhotalal's (right) by Cyno. 


adi. nj 





ory from the ground 





Report your discoveries to your 





local Museum or Public Library 


Poster issued by the Council for British Archaeology to 
interest people in archaeological finds. 


interest, while the colour scheming and the colour 
effects explained in the charts on the next wall 
(produced by Messrs. Batas) imparted a new 
knowledge to many. 

The commercial photography section included 
some good items, but, here again, more entries of 
a diverse nature with a few interesting specimens 
of super-imposition, photo-montage, etc., would 
have made the section richer. 

A few cinema slides had been displayed in an 
attractive manner and were well done. Certi- 
ficates of merit were received by the two slides 
"For Fine Jewellery-—Chhotalal's"-—produced by 
Cyno and “Bates Dunlop Cycle Tyres—up to all 
weights". The design and printing on the Brooke 





Poster issued by Philips Electrical Co. 


Bond's latest tin container by Metal Box Co. 
(India) Ltd. which had been displayed on the 
stand had a real charm and there was much 
justification in its being honoured by the Insti- 
tute's Certificate of Merit. The Certificates of 
Merit were also given to the show cards of Brooke 
Bond and Wills, while the "Player's Please" cut- 
out also had strong points of attraction. 

The section devoted to the display of printing 
on enamel disclosed a very good progress in this 
country recently and Messrs. Bengal Enamel’s 
work in this line was praiseworthy. In this sec- 
tion the Institute’s Certificate of Merit went to 
"MOBILOIL -— STANDARD-VACUUM" — done by 
Messrs. Bengal Enamel. 
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The exhibition ended with the foreign poster 
section, in which the posters "Festival Inter- 
national Du Film--Cannes Du 2 Au 17 September, 
1949" and ۳195] Paris is 2,000 years old" 
(showing the tower with two playful figures) were 
of outstanding merit. The freedom of the artists 
in these was of a striking nature. Skill had also 
been shown in the execution of the posters with 


Venezia—Visit Italy poster produced and issued by 
Enit, Rome. 


captions "Sicilia", "Sun Valley Idaho", "Venezia" 
“Ravello”, etc., and the poster artists of India 
have much to learn from such works. 

The British. posters displayed on the stands 
comprised "Festival of Britain", "City of Bristol", 
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"Wool", "London", and Britains “Abbeys” 
"Castles", "Inns", and “Cathedrals”. The posters 


were examples of some very good achievements. 


Visit France poster by the famous artist Matisse. 
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Fragment of a Painted Pottery with 
pictorial and geometric patterns 
3000 B.C. : Harappa, Indus Valley Culture. 


Offerings--2nd century A.D. : Amaravati 





FILM STRIP 
ON INDIAN ART 


Margaret G. Aldred 

HE film strip on Indian art designed by Epic 
Film Strips, London. primarily for teaching 
in schools and universities and youth clubs has 
been treated in such a way that through a series 
of pictures portraying examples of architecture 

and sculpture the story of India has been told. 
It would have been a simple matter to collect 
a series of photographs, string them together with 
a slight connecting story link and make a film 
which would have given great aesthetic pleasure to 
an audience, but the designer (Mr. C. Gubbin of 
Epic Film Strips) conceived a new plan. By the 
aid of the examples of sculpture he has traced for 
us not only India's history, but world history. Not 
only history has been covered, for in this strip we 
are given geography, the religions of India and 
the story of Christ, and we see the influence given 


Dan 








to India by other nations and the way Indian 
culture was taken to the West. The period 
covered is from 3000 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 

The film is in two parts. Part | in 48 carefully 
chosen and well photographed pictures depicts the 
story from 3000 B.C. to 500 A.D. To those 
conversant with not only Indian history but world 
history the task would seem to present insuper- 
able difficulties. It was a complex and immense 
field to cover. India is a vast country. Her 
people are diverse--her religions complicated. 
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invasions have been many. But the strip shows 
clearly that although India has been overrun 
many times she has always in the end absorbed her 
conquerors and taken the best of their culture into 
her own. | 

From the five introductory relief maps we are 
given our introduction to India's story. We see 
in the first map the centres of the early civiliza- 
tions—Crete. Sumer. Egypt and the Indus 
Valley. The second map is of vital importance 
to the story for it shows the migrations of the 
nomadic peoples who moving southwards even- 
tually became such people as the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Indians. Here is a map that 
could afford a day's study and which gives the 
lead to further research. We pass to the Empire 
of Alexander the Great and to the rise of Rome 
and in the last map we are shown the trade 
routes between Rome and the East. The pictures 
of the ruined cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
are a revelation. Here we see planned cities 
with wide streets that had an underground 
drainage system. From these sites have come 
examples of sculpture that tell without words being 
necessary of the high degree of skill possessed by 
these people. We might well have expected the 
pieces of sculpture and the earliest known 
example of Indian bronze to be crude and primi- 
tive but look at Picture 11 (Male torso) and also 
Picture 12 showing a figure standing on its right 
leg with the left leg raised and the body swung 
round. At once we realise that these people of 


Rider and the Elephant— 
ist century B.C. :Mathura 
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Woman and her attendant—Sth century A.D. 


3000 B.C. were masters of their craft. As figures 
in the round they are beautifully executed and 
note in Picture 11 how the arms were socketed 
into the shoulders. 

While we have been gazing at these pictures 
we realise that at the same time we have been 
given the foundation of India's history. This is 
no mean feat, but the whole arrangement of the 
pictures has been so skilfully done that the lesson 
has been given to us without effort-—and it is a 
lesson not easily forgotten. 

The art of film strip is to teach and here we 
have not only been taught, but we have enjoyed 
the lesson. We end these beginning pictures with 
a smile for we see a toy monkey from Harappa 
which ran up and down on a string just as our 
modern toys do to this day. (Picture 16). 
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FRESCO PAINTING ۰ SIGIRYA, CEYLON 


Eleven pictures with the heading "The Rise of 
Buddhism' give us the outline of Indian religion 
and tell the story of the wise and gentle Buddha 
and of the great Maurvan King Asoka. On the 
very complex and controversial ground of India’s 
religions the strip moves with meticulous care. 
Perhaps. one of the most striking things about 
these pictures is the close attention given bv the 
Indian craftsmen to the carving of flowers 
and animals. We feel that the craftsmen were in 
complete sympathy with the animals and knew 
every ripple of the animal's muscles and every 
hair as it lay upon a tiger’s back. The beautiful 
medallion (Picture 23) depicting an incident in a 
previous existence of the Buddha is so charming 
that the story of Buddha remains in the mind of 
pupil or audience. 
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The story continues and world history is im- 
pinging on to India’s borders—a great dawn is 
coming from the Western world, a dawn which 
lit India and then faded with the suddenness of 
the tropical night leaving the West retreating with 
a glow of Indian culture. It is the story of the 
influence of Rome reaching out to India. It is 
the story of Persia, of the Greeks, of Alexander 
the Great and of the rise of Hellenism. 

It is a romantic story, the story of the 
caravans that went from the West and East over 
the mountain passes touching the north west 
frontier of India and bringing together Eastern 
and Western merchants in gossip and trade. 
While they talked, Roman coins were changing 
hands for the spices and pepper and pieces of 
sculpture from the schools at Gandhara and 
Mathura. Pieces of carving from the West were 
shown to the craftsmen and the merchants, and 
ideas exchanged. 

We see the amazing cave temples at Ajanta. It 
is almost impossible to realise that these temples 
were ho!lowed out of solid rock against weather 
conditions that were appalling and would kill 
most Western peoples. These Buddhist monks 
laboured against the burning Indian sun, against 
tropical rain, and against the rock itself. The 
carved outside of the temple shown in Pictures 
43 and 44 are beautifully executed as is the 
interior showing a representation of the Buddha. 

Throughout this strip each picture has been 
placed in its sequence with a deliberate purpose 
T to hold the viewer's attention, to make an 
impression by its beauty upon his brain and 
imagination so that the full significance of the 
story as it is being unfolded is grasped. 

The art of the film strip is comparatively new 
but it is growing. But to grow and expand it 
must have a standard of photography and 
teaching notes that is the best possible. Here is 
an undoubted example of what a film strip at its 
best can do. 

Easily and without effort Part 2 takes up the 
story showing us the Mediaeval Period in India, 
Islamic art in India and finally the influence of 
Western civilization upon the sub-continent. It 
is a wide field to undertake, but it has been 
surveyed, reported upon and explained with meti- 
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culous care and accuracy and without prejudice. 
In making this strip and particularly in develop- 
ing the theme of Part 2 the producer bore in mind 
the racial differences of the great sub-continent 
and the influences emanating from such a diverse 
people. 

Part 2 of the story of India told through archi- 
tecture and sculpture begins with seven maps and 
shows in detail the invasions, trade routes and 
movements of nomadic peoples while the teaching 
notes give the background to the pictures that 
follow. "Without these beautifully made and 
photographed maps the complex story of India 
might not be so clear particularly in these days 
when the face of the world is changing so rapidly 
and old names are vanishing and new ones taking 
their place on the maps of the world. 

Having set the scene for us by the aid of maps 
we turn to the pictures and in looking at them we 
know their background. The maps have told us 
the history and the pictures enlarge the subject 
while giving food for thought and speculation. 

In a series of fine pictures we are shown the 
rock caves at Ajanta and Ellora and here for the 
first time in the strip we encounter painted fres- 
coes--and frescoes of great beauty too. In 
picture 13, a view of Kailasa Temple, we also 
encounter a new and most interesting way of rock 
cutting. The sculptor instead of quarrying hori- 
zontally actually cut through one hundred feet of 
solid rock from ABOVE. In doing so he left a 
block of rock 60 feet high and from this block 
he carved the temple buildings while the interior 
was cut through the doors and windows as the 
sculptor worked from the top downwards leaving 
the relief carvings to the end. The wonderful 
sense of achievement the sculptor must have 
experienced at the end of his task must have been 
immense. The creative work was so satisfying 
that he must have known true happiness in 
viewing his work. 

It is no surprise then to find that in the 10th 
century Indian craftsmen were doing work that 
was equal in beautv and skill to the work being 
executed on the Gothic cathedrals that were arising 
in Europe and are today. perhaps, better known 
as they are more accessible to the peoples of the 
Western world and more widely seen and written 








Head of Buddha —3-4th century A.D. : Gandhara 


about. Here again this strip is of immense value 
to us in the Western world who rather imagine 
that the Cathedrals of Europe are supreme from 
a craftsman’s point of view. They are, no doubt, 
superb examples of work but we must remember 
that India has her perfect specimens belonging to 
this period only executed in a different way. Look 
at the details of figures on the buildings 
(Picture 19) and then read the teaching note which 
tells us that the temples were built from great 
rough blocks of stone and only when the stone 
was in position was the figure carved. Here the 
responsibility of the sculptor was great indeed. In 
stone one slip of the chisel and the figure is 
probably ruined beyond hope. In Europe the 
stone carver had his yard or his studio and if he 
damaged a carving he could begin another piece 
of stone but this could not be done when that stone 
was a part of the temple itself. 

A small section of this strip is devoted to the 
South Indian bronzes with one example from 
northern India. Here again, we see the craftsman 
triumphant. By including bronzes from India the 
producer of the strip has covered the whole art 
field in India and yet blended the history skilfully 
into a story with continuity, for in looking at the 
bronzes we get a glimpse of Hindu gods and are 
reminded of the Hindu faith which was explained 
in Part 1. 

With Islamic Art in India we have reached a 
very definite stage in Indian history. There are 
not only the racial and religious differences to 
overcome but a new era of architecture for India. 
The Qutb-Minar—-a tower—was completed at the 
end of the 12th century and was one of the very 
first Mohammedan monuments to rise in India 
and it stands as a landmark of a new architecture. 
Here a word about the differences between the 
Hindu temples and the Mohammedan religious 
buildings is perhaps necessary for us in the West. 
The fundamental difference is that the Hindu 
architect and the craftsman built his temple to 
enable worshippers to give offerings to the deity 
in a surrounding that was dignified while the 
Mohammedan architect built for a large concourse 
of people. He kept in his mind the whole time 
a great throng of people gathering from all parts 
of the city. We know from Part 1 that the Hindu 
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craftsman showed his genius in the form of animal 
carvings and human figures and we know this was 
strictly forbidden to the Mohammedan craftsman 
thus narrowing down his field considerably. 
Creative instinct will, however, always rise and 
overcome difficulties. If one avenue to art is 
closed then another will open and so it was that 
the Mohammedans with great skill used their 
Arabic lettering as a motif for design. We see 
from the hands of the Mohammedan craftsmen 
arches and mosques, the pierced window, the 
dome and the Arabic lettering adapted and used 
with immense skill and ingenuity. In Picture 43 
however a significant change occurred in the 
Hindu temples. In this picture of Sadar Narayan 
lemple, Nasik, we note the roof with its mosque- 
like dome. Picture 45 of the great and beautiful 
laj Mahal is of some interest apart from its 
beauty for it is considered that both Muslims and 
Hindus worked on it, the Hindus concentrating on 
the decorating of the building and the Muslims 
on the structural work. It is of no small im- 
portance, for the building erected is one of the 
treasures of the world. 

With Picture 45 we reach a great stage in 
India's development, for in the 18th century British 
rule began in India. Trade prospered and a new 
influence came into India. The homesick exiled 
Englishman of the 18th century longed for some 
reminder of his homeland amidst the tropical 
surroundings in which he found himself and so 
he actually built houses in the English style. 
Indeed, in the 19th century we find that an Indian 
ruler was adapting his palace after the British 
fashion while still retaining traditional Indian art. 

As the strip nears its end it is a shock to see 
the modern buildings—the President's House, 
New Delhi, a blend of western and eastern classi- 
cal styles while the final picture of the airport at 
Delhi is modern India. Looking back over the 
two strips from the pictures of the ruined cities 
of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and then the air 
port as the final picture we realise how India has 
progressed and yet retained her own individuality. 


Right page: A portion of the Film Strip on 
Indian Art produced by Epic Strips, London. 
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Book cover stand-—recently exhibited in “Commercial Art and Designing exhibition" organized by the Indian 
Institute of Art in Industry. 


TE arrangement of a modern exhibition, the 
value of which for sales, education, propaganda, 
amusement and recreation hardly needs elabora- 
tion, is the job of an expert who is not only well 
up in the basic theories of the exhibition, but has 
a lot of practical experience about the different 
aspects of different types of exhibitions--trade 
fairs, public exhibitions, agricultural shows, 
propaganda exhibitions, art exhibitions, touring 


exhibitions, or the national and international 
exhibitions. The importance of an exhibition lies 


in excluding all distracting elements, and in a 
sense the place of an exhibition is side by side 
with the film. as 1t completely encompasses the 
spectator and allows only ‘those distractions which 


are deliberately planned to accentuate effect". 
The very entrance must be a source of sufficient 
excitement to the visitor and his pitch of interest 
is to be so aroused as to ‘carry him through the 
exhibition on a sustained wave of attention’. 
Then a constant change of visual interest—even 
with rooms changing in height and size and from 
light to dark—is another important factor. The 
main message is to be conveyed as simply and as 
directly as possible, at the same time satisfying 
the enquiring spectator with sufficient subsidiary 
information. The visitors should be able to move 
easily, without feeling that they have been caught 
in a ‘serpentine trap’. From floor coverings to 
mural decorations and exhibition. scripts; and 
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from models and display devices to sound (e.g.. 
sound as part of exhibitor's story, or music, or 
controlling crowds, etc.) and exhibition lighting— 
numerous problems may have to be experienced 
in different types of exhibitions in different avail- 
able spaces and the success of the exhibition 
depends to no small extent on the cleverness 
employed in its arrangements. The display 





The beautifully. decorated stand carrying slides, show cards and tin containers 
and animated by green leaves and creepers, flowers and branches. 
and Designing). 
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actual goods, 
or solely for catching the eve. Then. the colours 
and textures against which the goods are dis- 
played, or, the special field where are the objects 
of display are, only ideas or information. In all 


these, ingenuity and artistic sense that are required 
can hardly be overemphasised. 
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. The stand was illuminated 
(Institute's exhibition of Commercial Art 








Abanindranath Tagore 


A great man's future lies behind him. His 
life and work form the fabric of the country's 
contemporary culture in such a way that the 
subtle impress of his rich personality. becomes 
evident almost on all its future developments. 


Acharya Abanindranath Tagore, the father of 
modern Indian Art, died full of years and 
achievement but yet a keen sense of loss remains 
with all its mute pain and pathos. 


The Indian Institute of Art in Industry, while 
yet in a nebulous state, received his blessings in the 
following lines in 1942: “Through Commerce 
we come in contact with Countries and Nations. 
Through Art we conquer the heart of Races." 


Abanindranath, in these few words, wonderfully 
visualizes the role of Art in bringing unity and 
peace in a world of suspicion and discord, and 
envisages India's position in international spheres. 


Abanindranath. with his unique genius has 
brought new forms of beauty and expression. 
assimilated methods and manners from all 
countries and schools, while representing the 
very best that India possesses in her heritage and 
culture. Not only in art, he excelled also in 
literature—especially juvenile, and the tradition 
of Tagore family in the cultural achievements of 
India has only been richer by his variety of 
contributions. 


Exhibition 


Our Commercial Art and Designing Exhibition, 
which was scheduled in our 1951-52 programmes, 
was held at the Artistry House from the fifteenth, 





Abanindranath Tagore: 
Charcoal sketch by Ivel Madsen. 
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the date of opening, to the twenty-second Novem- 
ber, 1951. In opening the exhibition Lady Ranu 
Mookerjee, President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, stressed the utilitarian as well as the artistic 
aspects of the merchandise, ill-designed and un- 
invitingly presented articles having a constant 
danger of being ousted from market by goods 
with a pleasing outlook. 


In the absence of Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan, the Chairman of the Institute, Mr. H. 
Chiswell Jones took the chair, and in his address 
remarked that the exhibition attempted to show 
the progress of commercial art and designing in 
India. It had considerable educational value and 
he hoped that it would be a source of inspiration 
to the young artists of the country. 


Distinguished personalities, including several 
foreign consulates, attended the opening ceremony 
of the exhibition, when a technicolour film pro- 
duced by the Institute on Orissa crafts (textiles, 


mat-weaving. eri-weaving. filigree, horn-work, 
wood-turning,  bark-fibre weaving,  khandwa- 


weaving, hand-made paper. etc.) was also shown, 
with great appreciation from all present. 
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Lady Ranu Mookerjee reading her address at the opening ceremony of the Commercial Art 


and Designing exhibition. 


Left: Mr. H. Chiswell Jones. Chairman and Managing Director, 


Metal Box Co. of India Ltd., who presided over the function. 


The exhibition drew over five thousand visitors 
during the period it was open to the public, and 
the press opinions in which were included those of 
Statesman, Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Hindusthan 
Standard, Jugantar, Ananda Bazar Patrika, etc., 
were so high as to be a great encouragement to 
the Institute. A verbatim translation of a few 


lines from the Jugantar reads as follows: “We 
rarely comes across in Calcutta such a neat 


arrangement as this, while being at other exhibi- 
tions, whether of commercial art or fine art. In 
a short time the exhibition season will commence 
and we shall have to attend quite a number of 
them—unclean and ugly. Before that. this well 
arranged exhibition has given us much delight. 
and that is why the comparatively small number 
of entries has never been any disappointment 
to us." 


Messages wishing success to the exhibition were 
received, among others, from: Sri H. K. Mahatab, 
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Commerce and Industry Minister, Government of 
India (President of the Institute), State Governor 
Sri H. C. Mookerjee, C.-in-C. General Cariappa, 
Orissa Governor Mr. Asaf Ali, Bombay Chief 
Minister Sri B. G. Kher, Sri Rathindranath 
Tagore, Vice-Chancellor Mr. Justice S. ۰ 
Banerjee, etc. 


Besides the Art-in-Industry Exhibitions orga- 
nized by the Indian Institute of Art in Industry, 
various other interesting exhibitions of paintings 
and crafts by outside artists are held at the Artistry 
House from time to time, and we shall introduce 
them to our readers in this section in brief notes. 
—Ed. 





Some visitors to the exhibition on the 
opening date. (Lefi). Invited guests at the 
opening ceremony of the Commercial 
Art and Designing. exhibition. (Below). 





Shanu Lahiri, a talented young lady artist of 
Calcutta, had her paintings exhibited at the 
Artistry House from September De Do To 
September 18, 1951, and had a fair number of 
appreciative visitors. Western influence, espe- 
cially French. is evident on several of her 
paintings, but her own style and originality in 
others are unmistakable, 





Exhibition of the paintings of Ethel C. Shea. 
held at the Artistry House from November 25, 
1951 to December 1, 1951, was also quite 
interesting. Her bold colours, with her pecial 
fancy to green, have in some cases been used very 
effectively and of all her paintings. her landscapes 
and nature studies seem to have revealed her 
artistic talent most. 
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Odeite : Dilip Kumar Das Gupta 


Next comes Dilip Kumar Das Gupta, whose 
paintings, mostly watercolours of great charm, 


were exhibited at the Artistry House from 
December 12, 1951 to December 17, 195]. With 


an economy of detail and a very restricted use of 
colours, Das Gupta’s powerful genre-paintings 
have had a wide recognition and the future deve- 
lopments of his oil paintings too should be 
watched with much interest. 


Indu Rani Sinha's exhibition of sketches and 
paintings ran at the Artistry House from 
December 22, 195] to January 4, 1952, with some 
works really praiseworthy. Her sense for colour 
and design is to be appreciated, while her studies 
of men and women in different poses and moods 
make one feel the warmth of her observation. 


Indian Art Through The Ages: 


Revised and enlarged, 1951. The Publications 
Division, Ministry. of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India. Price. Rs. 10/-. 
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Cacti ; Ethel C. Shea 


Books on Indian Art have already. been several, 
with good circulation among their readers. So, a 
mere publication on Indian Art is not enough 
now; it has to be so produced as to be a step 
further—in writing, in the selection of artists and 
their paintings or drawings with a proper under- 
standing of their merits and demerits, and last but 
not the least, in their quality of reproduction. It 
is to be seen if all these conditions have been ful- 
filled in the publication under review, especially 
when it has been brought out by no less an impor- 
tant and responsible body than the Government of 
India, whose publications are expected to have a 
thoroughly representative character. 


Rest : Indu Ran: Sinha 
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: J. M. Ahivasi INDIAN ART THROUGH THE AGES 
The volume has been divided into two parts: section. Besides a short introduction on the art 
(1) Ancient and Medieval, and (2) Modern, with a — of India as a unique chapter in the history of 
number of monochrome and colour plates in each human endeavour, the text on the Ancient and 


" Medieval portion deals with sculpture, metal cast- 
ing, painting and textiles. The modern section 
Starts with a discussion on the nineteenth century 
witnessing a steady decline in the fine art traditions 
of India, and proceeds with Bengal Renaissance, 
Cosmopolitanism, Radicalism, etc., ending with 
the contemporary scene. Ina limited space both 
the portions have been well written and interesting 
points have been introduced. So far as the selec- 
tion of artists is concerned, quite a number of 
them has no doubt been represented, but some of 
these artists have better works, which could 
render the publication richer. As regards the 
quality of reproduction, quite a few are bad 
and should have certainly been excluded from this 
volume. In order to make further improvement 
upon this attempt, our appreciation for which is 
certainly not withheld, a little more care and consi- 
deration would be worth while in the selection of 
the paintings for any subsequent edition with the 
addition of some more good plates to the Ancient 
and Medieval part. 


Abanindranath Tagore : His Early Work 


Edited by Ramendranath Chakravorty, publish- 
ed by the Art Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Price—Inland Rs. 13/- (Paper Edition). 


The volume contains 13 reproductions, all in 
colour, of Abanindranath Tagore's paintings and 
frescoes which are preserved in the gallery of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. In considering the 
merits of this volume, the points that must not be 
lost sight of are: The paintings belong to 
Abanindranath's early work, and the collection is 
of those paintings only that have been kept in 
the Art Gallery of the Indian Museum. If these 
two points are remembered, it becomes clear why 
many other masterpieces by Acharya Abanindra- 
nath have not found place in this volume, or, why 
some of the paintings contained in this volume 
are perhaps not quite up to Abanindranath—the 
painter of painters, the artist of artists! Although 
Abanindranath's ‘glorious career of ceaseless 
creative activity spread over half a century’. a 
comprehensive study of his art work has not been 
yet possible, and one of the reasons is, as felt by 
some prominent lovers of his art, that many of 
the representative examples of his art are either not 
well reproduced, or not as yet available for publi- 
cation with proper selection and arrangement, 


The Art Section of the Indian Museum has done 
something admirable in producing this volume 
during Abanindranath's life-time, and let the dis- 
tinguished editor's hope that ‘this publication will 
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induce a larger number of art lovers to view the 
original paintings, the delicate beauty of which 
it is almost impossible to reproduce’, be fulfilled. 
The editor, Ramendranath Chakravorty, who 
happens to be one of the foremost disciples of 
Abanindranath, does not in the least make any 
overstatement when he remarks that it is almost 
impossible to reproduce the delicate beauty of 
Abanindranath's paintings, and it is evident in 
this volume also. Abanindranath himself once 
grieved over the poor reproduction of some of his 
exquisite paintings, and the printers of this 
country should surely give much greater thought 
to this all important question. 


The volume contains notes on Abanindranath 
and his art from the pens of such personalities as 
Nandalal Bose, O. C. Gangoly, Stella Kramrisch. 
Benodebehari Mukherjee, etc.. and they have 
considerably added to the interest of this publica- 
tion. The volume has a dignified outlook, and 
further volumes of this nature of Abanindranath’s 
paintings are likely to have a warm welcome. 


Burmah-Shell News: January 1952 
Editor: K. U. Matthew. Burmah-Shell House. 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Much bigger in size than before, the Burmah- 
Shell News bulletin has appeared with new attrac- 
tions and contains many items on the Shell’s 
social, cultural and business activities. 


Dunlop Gazette: December 1951 


Dunlop House, 57.B. Free School Street, 
Calcutta-16. Produced by D. J. Keymer & Co., 
Ltd. 


Quite a well produced brochure, the Dunlop 
Gazette, although primarily meant for the Dunlop 
employees, has a definitely wider appeal. The 
article on the Dunlopillo says that 'the advent of 
Dunlopillo Latex Foam Cushioning has thrown a 
new light on the problems of sitting and sleeping’. 


The Studio: October 1951 


Published by The Studio Ltd., London. 

According to Mr. A. S. Raman, the writer of 
the article on "The Present Art of India", which 
has been published in this issue, “Stylistically, 
today East and West are one. But fundamentally. 
they continue to preserve their distinct traditions 
in their own ways thus enriching the common 
heritage of humanity". 
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in step with our 
greatest traditions... 






















From ancient times, Indian genius 
has carved countless masterpieces 
in wood, in stone and in metal. 
Deft hands, 
with implements of Steel 
shaped art treasures that 
will live forever. 
oday, Tata Steel serves those 
who plan and promote mighty 
industrial enterprises 
and undertakings which will 
bring new prosperity, 
vastly greater amenities 


and comforts to the people 
of this land. 
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This new and beautiful 
i$ Brooke Bond Tea Caddy THE 
producedthy Metal Box was awarded 


a Certificate of Merit at the METAL 1210 9.4 
recent annual exhibition of the 


Indian Institute of Art in Industry. COMPANY 
Metal Box are equipped to make OF INDIA 


métal containers for almost any 


commodity. Our Research and Design LIMITED 
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and a GOOD cup of te: 
is made this way: 


© Boil fresh water. 

€ Rinse out teapot with boiled water. 
@ Put in one teaspoonful of tea for 
every person and one extra teaspoon- 
ful for the pot. 

@ Stand tea for four to six minutes 
before serving. 

© Add milk and sugar 
after tea has been 
poured into ۰ 
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We Toon... 


With the paramount need for the preservation of 
every pound of food produced, India cannot afford the loss of 
thousands of tons of food grains destroyed each year by rats, 
weevils and other parasites. But these food-destroying pests can be 





controlled, and their inroads checked, with the aid of concrete. 
Rat-proof and sanitary, fire-safe and thrifty, concrete is the ideal 
material for permanent grain silos to meet individual 
and community requirements. For further 
information write to the Concrete Association 
of India, 1, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 
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A BENGAL RIVER-SCENE 


This is a black and white reproduction from 
Sri Makhan Dutta Gupta’s coloured art work 


selected for Burmah-Shell Calendar. 
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IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Gntroduction 


Burmah-Shell have not yet obtained enough indigenous artwork from the 
painters and graphic artists of India, to enable them to assess how far their talents can 
usefully be employed to produce commercial art of the most progressive standards. 


. At the highest levels no distinction can be made between "fine" and 
"commercial" art. ln several foreign countries eminent artists have successfully 
used their talents and aesthetic perception to the full in interpreting what are purely 
commercial subjects. The Shell Company in Great Britain proved this by com- 
missioning many Royal Academicians to portray Shell activities in those Islands. 
It is hoped that this competition will stimulate Indian artists to do the same. 


Burmah-Shell do not wish to receive works which reflect a superficial 
commercial technical skill and are shallow in their content. Rather they require 
competitors to do some basic thinking, and to see precisely how they react to the 
commercial subjects which they have put before them. 


Rules & Conditions of Entry 


1. The competition is sponsored by Burmah-Shell for artists who are Indian 
Nationals. 


ll. Two major prizes — a first prize of Rs. 1,000/- and a second prize of 
Rs. 500/- — under Section A, and a special prize of Rs. 300/- under Section B 
will be awarded. A reproduction fee of Rs. 250/- will be paid to each entrant 
whose work is rated for use by the sponsors in any advertising or propaganda 
and to be executed in any medium. This reproduction fee will be in addition 
to the prize money quoted. 


HI. Section A. (1st Prize Rs. 1,000/-. 2nd Prize Rs. 500/-) 
The scope of the competition is very broad, but an essential requirement is 
that the entry shall in some manner bear reference to an aspect of the 
Petroleum Industry and its Products. The object of the competition is to 
assemble works of art that are specifically individual and reflect as much of 
the personality of the artist in relation to the subject as possible. Examples 
of subjects which an entrant might choose are— 


Petroleum Products in Industry 

Petroleum Products in Agriculture 

Petroleum Products in Transport 

Petroleum Research 

Petroleum Products in the Village 

Petroleum Products in Aviation 

Petroleum Products in India’s Development Projects 

—or any aspect of Petroleum in life or landscape that is relevant to the 
broad content of the theme. 


The terms of reference have been kept as broad as possible to allow the artist 
full rein for his imagination. Although the subsequent use of the entries may 
be for the purposes of a calendar, this should in no way dictate the use of a 
horizontal shape—nor should that possibility preclude the use of different 
techniques. 


Section B. (Special Prize Rs. 300/ -) 


There will be an additional prize of Rs. 300/- for the artist who best illustrates 
the following quotation and theme for a New Year Greeting Card: 


"I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: ‘Give me a light that 
| may tread safely into the unknown. And he replied: ‘Go out into the 
darkness and put your hand into the hand of God. That shall be to you 
better than light and safer than a known way.” 


IV. PRESENTATION & SIZE: The maximum entry size should not exceed 36" x 28". 
For presentation purposes black and white or chalk work where it is of a 
small size may be suitably mounted—and all perishable media such as conté— 
charcoal—pastel, etc. should be fixed. All works should be unframed but 
may be mounted. 


V.  Mepium: Any medium that will subsequently permit of the usual reproduc- 
tion processes, with the exception of photography, may be used. 


VI. In no circumstances may work be signed but, the name and full address of 
the competitor, in English, in block letters, should be included on the reverse 
of each entry. Each entry must be accompanied by a signed entry form. 
The sponsors or their representatives cannot hold themselves responsible for 
loss of work which is incompletely furnished with these particulars. 
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ENTRY FORM 


Each entry must be accompanied by this 
Entry Form signed by the Competitor. 
I submit this Entry under SECTION A/{SECTION B of the Art in the 


Petroleum Industry Competition. (Strike out that section which does not 
apply). 


I certify that this entry is my original work. 
In entering this competition I agree to abide by the rules and conditions of 


the competition and to accept the decision of the panel of judges as final and 
legally binding. 


IMPORTANT: Please fill in your full name and address on the reverse 
of this form. 


VII. 


VIII. 


XII. 
XIII. 


XIV. 


The prizes and selection of ratable works will be decided by a panel of judges 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. H. Blackburn, A.R.C.4. (Lond.), A.1.B.D. and 
the decision of the sponsors and panel of judges will be final and legally 
binding. In the event of a tie for the first prize in SECTION A, the first and 
second prizes will be equally divided. 


No Competitor may submit more than three entries, which must be entirely 
the original work of the competitor. 


Any entry which does not fully comply with the Rules and Conditions of 
Entry shall be liable to disqualification. 


The sponsors of the competition or their representatives can in no way be 
held responsible for the loss, damage, delay or mutilation of entries. 


All entries are to be addressed to Art in the Petroleum Industry Competition, 
C/o D. J. Keymer & Co. Ltd.. 6, Ballard Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Outstation entries should be sent by registered post. 


The closing date for entries 1s September 30, 1952. 


The judging and announcement of winners will be made in November/ 
December, 1952. 


An exhibition of the best work received will be held in Bombay. No entry 
will be returned until the exhibition is over. 


Entry Form (contd.) 
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Sital pati. with a flat, floral and figure design that has covered the whole of it, in the 
studio room of the Art in Industry museum. 


A MUSEUM IS BORN 


A museum represents the civilization of 
a country and conveys the message of 
its past to the present as an inseparable link 
between them. It is an evergrowing source 
of education and inspiration, and a new 
attitude to it has encouraged a more lively 
interest in its use or studies. So, it is only 
natural that the creation of a new museum 
anywhere is now not just a matter of 
curiosity alone ; its profound impression on 
those delving into the rich and unforgettable 
traditions of a land has attached a new 
importance to it. 

The Art in Industry museum recently 
established at the Indian Institute of Art in 
Industry is mainly concerned with the artistic 
aspects of an industrial product, and it gives 


information on the importance of the role 
of art in industrial spheres. Art to-day 
serves various commercial purposes and its 
uses in everyday life are only too numerous. 
The Art in Industry museum can, in its 
present shape, only cover a limited field, but 
it is born with immense possibilities, and has 
certainly opened a new line of interest. with 
its high educative and informative value. 
The museum begins with the fluorescent- 
lit display of a few Orissa and Kalighat dolls 
and toys as one reaches the middle of the 
staircase leading to the first floor and this 
gives a fine knowledge of the Indian folk 
mind that operates in simple, basic expres- 
sions not only for the immediate need of the 
belly, but also contributes to the continuity 








Industry 
Roman girl 


Show-window display: Art in 


museum. The statue of a 
covered with a piece of muslin. the pair of 
gold-embossed sandals, the scart. the hand 
bag. the hasli. the takli and the branch of 
à kapas tree—are an interesting innovation. 


of the country's glorious tradition with such 
creative efforts as are surprisingly easy and 
charming in all their aspects. 

The two Alpanas on the half doors at the 
entrance of the museum have a familiar 
auspiciousness about them and their associa- 
tion with Bengali folk tradition is easily 
understood. On the other sides of these 
doors the two pat paintings are typical of 
Orissa, the State so rich in various crafts and 
art traditions. 

As the inside of the main hall is reached, 
one's eyes are attracted by a painting by the 
master-artist Jamini Roy. which has been 
reproduced in a beautiful manner on a 
greeting card, shown side by side, from 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Stack of Dunlop. The 
use of this painting in this way is indeed an 
achievement. and shows how such uses of 
well known works of fine art are possible in 
commercial spheres with great effect. The 
famous Kumartuli Durga image has been 
very successfully adopted by Burmah-Shell 
for one of their direct mailing cards, while 
similar opinion can be given on the greeting 
card issued by Dunlop, the picture on which 


Show-window display: The suggestion of a bride 
dressed in a Banaras sari and veiled with a red 
cheli--in an atmosphere of a bridal night. The 
traditional clay face costs little, but the effect is 

noteworthy. 


Art in Industry museum. 








(i) Jamini Roy's painting on a greeting card from Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Stack of Dunlop 
(ii) Kumartuli Durga image reproduced on one of the direct mailing cards by Burmah-Shell 
(iii) A traditional Durga Sara and its reproduction on a greeting card issued by Dunlop 


(iv) Toys and a mask against the background of a sital pati supplying a novel idea for the 


layout of a cover of the Art in Industry journal. 


is the reproduction of a painting from a 
traditional Durga Sara, which has also been 
exhibited. The interesting role folk art can 
perform in modern advertisements or 
publicity campaigns is evident from these 
items. Next comes on this stand the cover 
of Vol. IL No. 4 issue of the Institute's 
Organ—-the Art in Industry journal. The 
toys and the mask against the background of 
a sital pati do not merely suggest a wonder- 
land of their own, but they have supplied a 
novel idea, and at the same time in an 
inexpensive manner, for the lavout of this 
cover of the Art in Industry journal. 

The stand supported against the next wall 
of the hall has a neat display of some well 
executed foreign as well as Indian posters, 
while the third wall on the right of it 
shows a beautiful Bhuvanesvar temple 
emblem on the door of a Kalinga refrigerator. 
The pat painting of the Bhuvanesvar temple 
hung on the top of it and the soap stone 


Art in. Industry museum exhibits. 


carving of this great temple by a traditional 
craftsman placed on the left side have helped 
understand the emblem better. As one turns 
again on the right, one's eyes meet with the 
beautiful. panel of a brocaded Hyderabad 
pallo with a simple but dignified, floral solid 
design, taken from Ajanta. The modern 
application of classical art to different 
industries has made many such products 
charming and attractive to their users. 

The glass-window, in which in an atmos- 
phere of a bridal night some articles have 
been exhibited, speaks of a good originality 
of idea. The kalkas, sankhas, sindur-kauta, 
laksmi-jhanpi, etc., and the suggestion of 
a bride dressed in a Banaras sari made by 
Indian Textiles Co. and veiled with a red 
cheli—all have represented life itself and at 
the same time given a rich suggestion of 
tasteful window display. The traditional clay 
face of the bride, done by a humble folk 
artist, costs little, but the beautiful effect 
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produced can hardly escape one’s notice. 

The two boards showing a few excellent 
photographs received from such eminent 
photographer-artists as Ahmed Ali, Morde- 
cai, etc. are other attractive items, and 
the commercial use of these photographs are 
possible in various advertisements or 
publicity campaigns. 

Between these two boards is the largest 
glass window, exhibiting the ‘textile wheel’. 
Different specimens of Indian saris and some 
sari-borders with a variety of designs clearly 
indicate the wealth of India in the traditional 
textile industry, and the whcel provides an 
interesting window display of some Indian 
textiles. The duty of the State not only to 
help preserve this industry, but also to 
develop it on a stronger economic footing 
with offers of greater working facilities to the 
craftsmen becomes all the more apparent as 
one glances at this window. 

The third show window on the right 
depicts the romance of Dacca muslin. The 
statue of a Roman girl covered with a piece 
of muslin has a reference to the past. The 
ancient Romans so much revelled in the 
extraordinarily fine and diaphanous Dacca 
muslin that their Senators sought to stop its 
use by law for fear of the infringement of 
public morals. But the ladies were so 
enamoured of Dacca muslin that they often 
wore it without any regard to the penal action 
to which they might be subjected. The pair 
of gold-embossed sandals, the scarf, the 
hand bag, the hasli, the takli and the branch 
of a kapas tree that have also been shown are 
an interesting innovation in the display of a 
show window. 

The beautiful stand, animated by the 
plastic plants, creepers and fruits—which 
themselves are interesting examples of 'Art 
in Industry'—stands in the middle of the hall 
and exhibits a few well designed slides and 
containers. The colour-printed aluminium 
calendar and the plates with the charming 
designs on them are something which the 
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metal industry can justly be proud of. The 
two ‘moras’ made of bamboo sticks and with 
embossed leather pads for sitting. purposes, 
placed on both ends of the stand, are speci- 
mens of the beautiful craftsmanship found in 
various cottage industries of India. 

After we have covered the main hall we 
may now enter the passage leading to 
the next hall of the museum. The stand on 
one side of the passage exhibits a number of 


Show-window exhibiting the ‘textile wheel’ 


with different specimens of Indian saris and 
sceme sari-borders with a variety of designs. 
Art in Industry museum. 








stone 


Soap 


carving of  Bhuvanesvar 
Art in Industry museum. 


temple: 


painted. clay, wooden. and cow-dung doiis 
and toys, collected from various parts of 
India by the Institute through its survey 
schemes, and also a few finely executed 
specimens of ivory work, brass work and soap 
stone carvings. On the other side of the 
passage is shown on a board a number of 
Kalamkari wooden blocks. with two speci- 
mens of the printing of some traditional 
designs, collected by the Institute from 
Masulipatam during its survev of traditional 
arts and crafts in this region. 
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The next hall is the section where brisk 
arrangements are being made for lectures by 
distinguished artists, art critics and techni- 
clans to students on various aspects of applied 
art, and is an integral part of the museum. 
The Institute has a rich collection of tradi- 
tional textile designs and a selected number 
of them is hung against the two walls of this 
hall to help the commercial artists who visit 
this section for taking suggestions from these 
for their own work. Apart from these textile 
designs the large sital pati, framed on another 
wall, with a flat floral and figure design that 
has covered the whole of it, has added to the 
attraction of this hall. 


Bhuvanesvar temple emblem on the door of a 
Industry museum. 


Kalinga refrigerator : Art in 
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‘Kala Bau’ te. plantain-brides, displaying costly Banaras brocades and saris on the stage 
of the Institute’s projection hall. 


ART IN INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 


HE two combined exhibitions, one on 

‘Traditional Arts and Crafts on behalf of 
the State Governments for the Promotion of 
Cottage Industries’ and the other on ‘Packag- 
ing and Presentation of Consumer Goods. 
organized by the Indian Institute of. Art in 
Industry and opened on March 21, 1952, at 
the Institute's premises owe their success to 
the Governments of Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madras and 
Travancore, and also to the members of the 
Institute. The wood, clay. brass and ivory 
works, the textile products. ete., displayed in 


~ 


the Cottage Industries section have built up 
the rural economy of India for ages and 
among the specimens received quite a good 
number was of outstanding merit. 

In the Cottage Industries section varities 
of textiles. consisting of saris, curtains, bed- 
spreads, towels, scarves and several other 
items, some of which were extraordinarily 
rich in colour, texture and design, were dis- 
played. and they had all been received from 
the State Governments. The Bengal hut in 
the first hall, with the Krishnagar doll, 
exhibited the printed Murshidabad saris 
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A variety of textiles from Uttar Pradesh displaved 
$ pias 


in the hall No. 1 of the exhibition. 
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from West Bengal and other textiles from 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa. The huge 
bullock cart fitted with Dunlop tyres con- 
veyed the idea of reaching the cottage 
industry products to every Indian home and 
carried on it various textile products. The 
textile tree displayed saris, curtains, etc., of 
all these States, while the textile wheel and 
also the first window on the right from 
entrance displayed a variety of Orissa tex- 
tiles. The next window on the right showed 
only the textiles from Uttar Pradesh. The 
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wwo curtains hanging on the left were from 
Bihar. The pats, brass trays, the Bandha 
wezving chart, etc., hung on the walls and the 
orass pitchers placed in suitable position on 
he floor maintained the continuity of the 
atmosphere. 

Hall No. 2, the smallest of all the halls but 
not least in attraction. exhibited in well- 
designed show cases and in an almirah, manu- 
factured by Fashion Furnishers, ivory works 
from Travancore and West Bengal, silver 
wares from Orissa and Kashmir and lady’s 
Zari Bags, the ‘chikkan’ lace work, etc., from 
Uttar Pradesh. which were all examples of 
beautiful workmanship bv the craftsmen of 
the respective industries. Saris, curtains, bed- 
spreads, etc., mostly from Orissa and saris in 
one corner from Bengal were also tastefully 
displayed in this room. 

The exhibition atmosphere reached its 
climax in the third hall. the projection hall 
of the Institute. In this hall it was shown 
in û bed-sitting room atmosphere (which, 
incidentally, was not a ‘furniture’ section 
of the exhibition) how modern comfort 
coukd be combined with traditional 


beauty. The furniture, designed in an 
attractive way, had been supplied by 


Crafts and Industries and Messrs L. M. 
Moockerjee while the new latex foam cushion- 
ing of Dunlopillo, the material that has 
thrown a new light on the problems of sit- 
ting and sleeping, was by Dunlop. These 
cushions were covered with Bihar and Orissa 
textiles and the carpets had been supplied by 
Messrs Birla Jute Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
and the State Industries. 

The second part of this hall displayed on 
cifferent angles a good number of Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa silk, Uttar Pradesh 
cotton fabric with different types of printed 
and woven designs, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
bed-spreads, Bihar curtains, Orissa silk table 
cloths and also some Kashmir textiles 
which included sari, table cloth, bed-sheet, 
carpet, etc. The papier mâché vase was 
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the Krishnagar doll. exhibiting printed Murshidabad sari 
and other textiles from Uttar Pradesh. Bihar and Orissa. 
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Irom West Bengal 


another beautiful specimen of Kashmir art 
and craft. The stage of the projection hall 
converted into a novel display section, with 
three “Kala Baus” ie. plantain-brides, in 
costly Banaras brocades and saris coming 
from the Indian Textile Co. Ltd., gave an 
idea as to the rare achievements in the tradi- 
tional textile designs of India. 

The brass pitchers arranged in a corner 
and the drums were from the Kannarapet 
Metal Workers’ Co-operative Production 
who had also supplied copper works like the 
Kamakshi lamps, etc. 

The brass flower-vases, ash-trays, tea and 
ice-cream sets, candle-stand, etc., and also the 
porcelain vases were from Uttar Pradesh and 
had a richness of their own in shapes and 


designs. 
The two golas or thatched granaries 


symbolizing the Indian village exhibited 
quite a variety of articles on their circular 
shelves in an artistic manner. 

The collection of soapstone carvings from 
Orissa, the brass plates, trays, pen-stand, ash- 
trays, etc., from Uttar Pradesh, the copper 
Kamakshi lamps and the dolls and wooden 
toys from South India, and the beautiful 
wood-carvings from Uttar Pradesh were 
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exhibited effectively on these shelves. Some 
of the Orissa soapstone carvings were finely 
executed, but the dolls and toys from South 
india seemed to bear a poor comparison with 
those of Krishnagar, the place so famous in 
West Bengal for such things, with a reputa- 
ion travelling far beyond the province. The 
toy lizards and the sparrows placed here 
and there on the granaries looked so natural 
as to dilate the eyes of the visitors with marks 
of unreserved appreciation. 

Then the section of ‘Packaging and 
Presentation of Consumer Goods. Few 
people indeed know how complicated are the 
technical aspects of packing and packaging 
and how much scientific research is involved 
in them. Few people have any clear idea 
as to. how packaging is judged from the 
production angle, or, the role of the designer 
in matters connected with packaging. So, an 
exhibition on Packaging and Presentation of 
Consumer Goods has tremendous impor- 
tance, and it certainly encourages further 
investigation and interest in effective packag- 
ing and also in effective presentation. of 
consumer goods. 

One of the 
of this section 


‘windows’ in hall No. | 
displayed different lin 


How modern comfort 
can be combined with 
traditional beauty. Fur- 
niture from Crafts and 
industries and Messrs 
L. M. Mookerjee ; Dun- 
lopillo cushions from 
Dunlop, which are cover- 
ed with Bihar and Orissa 
textiles; Carpets from 
Messrs Birla Jute Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd. and 
the State Industries. 
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containers by Metal Box for different foods 
and confectioneries, while another window 
showed tin containers for oils and paints, 
manufactured by the same company. One 
of the walls displayed the different stages of 
a tin container of Shalimar Paint—from the 
lthographed printed sheet of bodies to one 
complete tin--also done by Metal Box. In 
one corner of the hal was the interesting 
display of the cigarette-cases and tins of 
National Tobacco Co. of India Ltd. In the 
middle of the hall the spiral stand exhibited 
in an interesting way the different stages ۵ 
collapsible tube passed through during its 
manufacturing process. Its life starts from 
the lead bar, which is turned into a plate. 
Round pieces cut out from this plate 
produce the body of the tube, on which 
painting and printing are done later on. At 
last the complete tube comes out in so 
many colours and designs for so many 
different firms! 

Ihe second hall had in one of the 
‘windows’ on the wall miscellaneous products 
bv Metal Box--from a bottle cap to a 
cclour box, while in the next window mis- 
cellaneous foreign manufactured. containers 
were exhibited. Different packages and 
containers manufactured for John Paterson 
for soap and other washing fluids were attrac- 
tively displayed on another board. Two 
displays, on a different wall. were of some 
cartons and containers used by Brooke Bond 
for packing their tea and of Imperial 
Tobacco Co. showing the tobacco plant and 
the photographs in which the manu- 


facturing of a cigarette had been explained 
and also the preparation of a cigarette and 
its packaging. The central stand exhibited 
In an attractive way different packages and 
containers of soaps and other perfumeries. 
Cocogem, etc., from The Tata Oil Mills Co.. 
Ltd. 


> 


Display of Cigarette cases and tins of 
National Tobacco Co. of India Ltd, 


For cn tems 





Spiral stand exhibiting the different stages a 
collapsible tube passes through during its manu- 
facturing process. Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. 


The interests in the third hall consisted in 
the two stands arranged by Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Dunlop. and also 
the Calendar Competition section sponsored 
by K.L.M. On the I.C.. stand various uses 
of 'Alkathene' film in packing fruits, 
chemicals. tools, etc., and in covering mate- 
rials like hessian bags, etc., and also its use as 
lining for bottle caps, were exhibited in an 
interesting way, while the "Uniformity in the 
Dunlop range" was shown in the other 
stand, in a new atmosphere, with Dunlop's 
different. containers for rubber solution to 
french chalk and other materials. 

As regards the calendar competition 
section, only a strictly selected number of 
32 was exhibited, out of the 200 entries 


received. In such competitions the Institute's 
policy is to make them harder and exhibit 
specimens with some special or outstanding 
features which would ultimately encourage a 
healthier and à more careful interest in the 
production of such calendars each vear by 
different commercial firms and industries. 
This year, the calendar competition sec- 
tion was sponsored bv K.L.M., who gave a 


| prize, the silver model of a K.L.M. constella- 


tion, to the calendar considered the best in 
the lot by a panel of judges appointed by 
them. The prize was won by Dunlop. 

Ihe board that told the ‘Story of a 
Calendar’, exhibited through several photo- 
graphs how K.L.M. produced their calendars 
with puppets arranged in various poses in a 
natural setting. The experiment is rather 


Stand exhibiting different packages and containers 
of soaps and other perfumeries, cocogem, etc., 
from the Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd. 
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“Uniformity in the Dunlop range" with Dunlop's different containers for rubber solution 
to french chalk and other materials. 


unusual, but the effect is of a striking nature. 
Joop Geesink, the Dutchman whose wonder- 
ful doll films have already gained several 
awards at international film festivals, pro- 
duced the calendar in consultation with 
K.L.M. in his 'Dollywood' Studio at Amster- 
dam. Dolls were made out of rubber, wood 
and wire, and dressed in colourful clothes. 
Appropriate miniature backgrounds were 
constructed with very simple materials: 1n one 
picture, for example. a very realistic winter 
landscape was devised with the aid of a few 
pounds of common salt and some cotton 
wool. The subjects were photographed and 
then the whole calendar was printed. The 
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result was a colourful and amusing calendar. 

Although not directly connected with the 
main features of the exhibition, the show case 
outside, provided by Messrs G. C. Laha Ltd., 
exhibited some items that evoked wide 
interest in the mind of the visitors. The oil- 
colour set used by the late artist Hemen 
Majumdar, the oil painting spatula, the 
Japanese  water-colours and  water-colour 
materials used by late B. C. Law, etching 
tools from Ramendra Nath Chakravorty, 
wood craft tools from Rathindra Nath 
Tagore and the leather craft tools, sketching 
pencils and water-colour pencils, the pen and 
ink materials, etc., were all visited with keen 


LCI stand showing 
various uses of ‘Alka- 
thene' film in packing. 
covering and lining 
various materials-~from 
fruits to iron. tools and 
chemicals. 





interest and curiosity by artists, by those who 
make use of their arts for commercial pur- Display of some cartons and tin containers used 
poses and also by many others attending the PY Brooke Bond for packing their tea. 
exhibition. 

Some of the designs collected by the 
surveyor of the Institute under its new scheme 
from Rajasthan were hung on a wall of the 
exit passage. Rajasthan has an important 
and interesting tradition of the art of decora- | fe 
tion by its womenfolk on their palms by SE : nd 
means of Mehedi for beautifying their tender VOU — Fines 
hands. Then the Mandana art of Rajasthan : | 1 
or the designs of Marna, as the Rajasthan 
people call it, is the same as Alpana in 
Bengal. The motifs both in Mehedi and 
Marna vary according to the nature of the 
occasion such as marriage, puja, holi 
festivals, etc. | 

The beautiful Konarak photographs by 
Sudhangsu Chowdhury displayed on the 
walls opposite the staircase gave plenty of 
new ideas for various designs, which could 
effectively be applied to the modern spheres 
of commerce and industry. 

Arrangements were made at the Cottage 
Industries Emporium at the main gate of the 
Institute for sale of various cottage industry 
products. 
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The Mehedi and Marna designs of Rajasthan: Institute's survey collection. 





Dunlop calendar winning the first Silver model of s K. L. M. Constellation given by K. L. M. 
prize in the calendar competition to the first. prize winner (Dunlop) in the calendar competition. 
ponsored by K.L.M. Also some puppets with which K. L. M. produce their calendars. 
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Mrs. Elsie Das, wife of a Bengali scientist, 
is a well known textile designer of Honolulu. 
She ts now on a tour of India for new 


suggestions and 
country's great art tradition. People are 
wearing garments of her desien from 
Denmark to Siam and according to the 
. Honolulu Academy of Arts and others she 
is the best as well as the first in the field of 
Hawaiian designs which are in such a popular 
demand today. 


inspiration from the 


RS. Das did her first textiles in 1935 — 
a series of Hawaiian designs for drapery 
and upholstery. These were hand blocked in 
Japan on raw silk and were the first com- 
mercially produced Hawaiian designs to be 


TEXTILE 
DESIGNS 
OF 
ELSIE DAS 


Display of Mrs. Das's designs at 
the Honolulu Academv of Arts. 


sold in the islands. They answered a great 
need in islands’ interior decoration and were 
equally popular with tourists who bought 
them by the car load and they found their 
way into the homes of Hollywood movie 
stars as well as better homes throughout the 
U.S.A. Some of these designs appeared in 
House Beautiful and Studio Annual and a 
number of art schools and museums acquired 
collections of them. 

The war brought an end to these Japanese 
printed fabrics and about this time the 
Hawaiian designed material for sportswear 
(shirts, bathing suits. etc.) became very 
popular and developed into a big industry. 
Today the world has become conscious of 
Hawail as much because of its colourful 
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Textile designs by Mrs. Das. 


«—Specimens of some Hawauan textile designs 
by Mrs. Elsie Das. 


prints as any other reason. Unfortunately 
due to the terrific demand the market was 
flooded with many prints that were of a 
definitely inferior quality. 

In 1948 the Christian Science Monitor 
published an almost full page spread with 
reproductions on Mrs. Das’s work and techni- 
ques following a one man show of original 
textiles at the Honolulu Academy of Arts— 
(the only design ever to have one man show 
at H.A.A.). The Watumull Stores of 
Honolulu who sold the very first fabrics have 
utilized hundreds of her designs : also Ameri- 
tex and Cohama nationally advertised them 
in the U.S.A. A year ago her design called 
"Hawaiian Warrior" was nationally adver- 
tised and 3 million yards of this design were 
sold. 





She has always managed time for creative 
painting and fine art printing exhibiting 
annually in the jury shows at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. She has twice won best 
oil in show, the Hon. Art Soc. Purchase 
prize, the best drawing in show as well as 
several print prizes. 55 

Recently she spent eight weeks in Japan 
supervising the printing of a new series of 
designs on raw silk working directly with 
the craftsmen to insure that her individual 
technique be retained. 

She has completed a couple of months’ 
tour of India and she feels verv humble 
seeing the folk art of Bengal, the paintings, 
and the sculptural and architectural wonders 
of India. She feels that “there is a great 
art tradition here that is so tremendous in 
its scope, so vital and alive in its force and 
conception that à westerner is left wordless 
in an attempt to describe it. India has so 
much to offer and we of the West have so 
much to learn!” 


Another display of designs by Mrs. Das at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
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INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
OF ANCIENT ORISSAN DESIGNS 


D. P. Ghosh 


OR the last eighty years or so a band of 

Indian scholars, headed by Rajendralal 
Mitra, had devoted themselves to an inten- 
sive study of the Orissan monuments in all 
its manifold aspects. Now a time has 
come when the countless temples and the 
infinite variety of decoraüve designs adorning 
them, should cease to be merelv a theme of 
theoretical academic research. Every effort 
should be made to recapture something of 
the form and inherent beauty of these 
designs and enjoy them in our day to day 
life. 

The wealth of ancient decorative voca- 
bulary of Orissa is indeed bewildering. 
Their varietv is as wide as they are impres- 
sive, opening endless possibilities. To 
select and adapt them for the purpose of 
modern industrial application spectal care 
may be taken. Random adaptation of the 
same motif on objects of utility will hardly 
fulfil the ultimate aim. Each motif has a 
special value relating to the functional utility 
of the object which it is meant to adorn and 
beautify. Mere copying of the designs would 
be harmful. A selection is made here of 
a few of the variegated types of Orissan 
ornaments, vegetable and floral, animal and 
human. The assorted patterns may be 
modified to suit technical requirements and 
integrated into forms which are inevitable 
adjuncts of our modern life. Sample designs 
applicable to — (1) textile decoration. 
(2) jewellery decoration, (3) architectural 
decoration, (4) interior decoration and 
(5) heraldry are suggested below. 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


Padma Pakhuda or conventionalised lotus 
petal, a favourite motif with the Orissan 
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artist. may be applied skilfully to produce 
a pleasing repeated pattern on basement 
mouldings in Konarak temple. This device 
has been simplified and modified to some 


Fig. |. Decorated pilaster from Vaital Deul 


Temple, Bhuvaneswar. c. 8th century A.D. 


extent to lend itself for a pleasing sari design 
of compelling grace (Fig. 2). 

A typical pilaster from Konarak divided 
into parallel bands of arabesque (Natilata, 
Vana-lata and Phula-lata) flanking a broad 
central pattern of floral lozenges on a 
chequered surface, with chevron borders and 
beads, may well be converted by a textile 
designer into an attractive Sari Anchal or 
end piece. 

From cornices of Vaital-Deul, Bhuva- 
nesvar, we may easily take the charming 
Phula-lata and utilise its meandering stalk 
and half-lotus rosettes to weave a beautiful 
embroidery pattern. Similar use mav be 
made of simple but attractive rosettes and 
lotus petals from the same temple (Fig. 1). 


JEWELLERY DESIGN 


From the intricate carved vases of the 8th 
century Vaital Deul, again comes this run- 
ning pattern of lozenges and arabesque 
fringed with strings of bead, directly derived 
from the primitive battle-axe design on 
Mahenjo-daro pottery to adorn milady's 
bracelet (Figs. 3-5). 

String mouldings of Vaital 
elegantly carved 


Deul are 
with conventional lotus 
rosettes, square, circular and alternating 
with lozenges. These three varieties may be 
adopted to make pleasing designs of Chur 
or Churi. 

Ancient motifs can very well serve as 
prototypes for new designs in other useful 
ornaments too. This is illustrated by the 
rectangular and circular brooches, embossed 
and perforated, inspired by running geese 
and the more familiar Chakra carved on the 
bases of the Garuda Stambha, Puri and 
Konarak temple respectively. Excellent use. 
again, may be made of the ornate hub of the 
Konarak wheel for a striking embossed 
brooch. 

How purely architectural ornament can be 
transformed into a locket or pendant is 
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Fig. 2. Padma-Pakhuda: Sari 
from Konarak. 
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Fig. 3. Lozenge pattern, Vaital Deul. 


envisaged in the typical Chaitya-window 
(Gavaksa) device from the Rajarani temple 
rendered upside down with human, animal 
and other details eliminated or retained 
according to requirement. 
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Fig. 4. Battle-axe design, Mohenjo-daro, 
c. 3000 B.C. 
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Battle-axe design. Vaital Deul, 
c. 8th century A.D. 





Fig. 6. Rosettes, Vaital Deul. 
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Fig. 8. Rosettes, Vaital Deul. 

A charming  crescent-moon necklace 
(Chandrahara) and an exotic earring are 
suggested by the exquisite jewellery adorning 
the monumental statue of Parvati from 
Lingaraj shrine (Figs. 9, 10). 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


Three varieties of geometrically shaped 
Jalis (perforated window) and others ingenu- 
ously utilising manipulated human forms and 
mythological scenes, are invariable features 
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of ancient Orissan architecture. They are 
still a distinguishing mark of modern build- 
ings in Puri, Cuttack and elsewhere. Of 
exceptional significance one of the Orissan 
designs, from Kapilesvara temple, Bhuva- 
nesvar is admittedly more vigorous and 
mobile than the delicate screen-work of 
Mughal architecture. 

in metal or in concrete, the flamboyant 
scroll, from a pilaster in Vaital Deul may 
also be transformed, to result in an unusual 
but effective design for a railing, conspicuous 
for its powerful decorative appeal. Phand- 
Granthi of Muktesvar temple (9th cent), 
derived from cave Chaitya-windows provides 
adequate inspiration for metal trellis work or 
diaper window gratings in simplified ver- 
sions. 


Fig. 9. Earring. 





Fig. 10. Chandrahara. 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


A study of a pillar capitals of Toranas in 
Puri and Bhuvanesvar may inspire cushion 
designs of charming variety. Such cushion 
capitals are also favourite elements of the 
heavy pillars of the ancient Indian caves. 





Fig. 12. 


Diaper, Muktesvara temple 
c. 9th century A.D. 


A new shape in vase designing is suggested 
by the elegant contour of the multiple 


Kumbha supporting the spire of the 
Lingaraj temple (c. 10th cent) Modern 
ivory incense-burners of Orissa shows 


ingenuous adaptation of this old architec- 
tural motif. Floriated Manegala-Kalasa of 
Vaital-Deul has also immense potentialities 
in this respect. The elegant and attractive 
shape of Garuda Stambha in front of Jagan- 
natha temple, Puri (13th cent.). easily lends 
itself for a table lamp of significant content 
and ought to replace metal Corinthian pillars 
serving the same purpose now (Figs. 12, 13). 

Table tops of singular beauty can also be 
based on circular medallions with concentric 
bands of conventional lotus flower abounding 
in Orissan temples. 


HERALDIC DESIGN 


The birth of free India has given rise to 
many minor problems attendant on a new 


born state. Heraldry is bound to play a 
prominent part in its future paraphernalia. 
So this intriguing Chaitva-window motif 
from the temple walls of Muktesvara is 
reproduced here, appropriately fulfilling all 
the conditions of full fledged heraldic designs 
of unique conception besides meeting other 
minor demands in modified forms. photo- 
frame, lantern-head, end-piece, etc. 


Fig. 11: Aruna  stambha. 13th century A.D., 
Puri, has provided a good suggestion for a modern 
table lamp stand. 
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UDDEN as it did seem at the time. the 

International Film Festival was, in many 
ways, a logical step in a direction which has 
been asserting itself in India since her 
independence. One of the first achievements 
of the Government of India in this field was 
the establishment of the Films Division, 
whose work, despite its shortcomings, 
represents a definite advance in the style and 
spirit of film-making in India. In its wake 
came the centralisation of censorship, the 
Film Enquiry Committee with its basically 
sound criticism and recommendations; the 
growth of the film society movement. 
Judged in this perspective, the Film Festival 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON 
THE FILM FESTIVAL 


Chidananda Dasgupta 


Vittorio oesica 


seems an almost inevitable step, and a valu- 
able one. 
For, the contrast, not only in technique, 


but in mental level. between the best achieve- 
ments of Western and Indian cinema has 


always pained the intelligentsia, and the one 


way to create more thought and more dis- 
satisfaction about the state of the cinema in 
india is to give them a fuller taste of the 
achievements in cinema of other countries. 
One difficulty in this direction was, for long, 
the stranglehold of Hollywood on both the 
production and exhibition of films. For 
more than thirty-six years, Indian movie- 
makers have vainly tried to swallow Holly- 





A sull from Forbidden Christ (Italian film) 


wood hook, line and sinker, and now, when 
Hollywood is at its lowest ebb, the films from 
Bombay are able to congratulate themselves 
on some partial success in this despicable 
venture. Almost from its beginning in India, 
the film has been taken for granted as a child 
of Hollywood. The extraordinary develop- 
ment of the cinema outside the U.S.A. would 
appear to have been overlooked in our 
country. Yet responsible film criticism. now 
highly developed in many Western countries, 
recognizes the futility of Hollywood and 
traces the movement of true cinema from 
America to Russia after the revolution, to 
Germany before the advent of Hitler, then 
to France during the thirties, Britain during 
World War II and Italy after it. The best 


achievements of these periods were and still 
are largely unknown in India for the simple 
reason that these films were not shown here. 
Our industry and our public, thus denied any 
experience of the best of world cinema, have 
had a narrow, and somewhat mean concept 
of it. Our films are a direct result of this 
concept of cinema as a trade thriving on sex 
appeal rather than as an art in industry 
peculiar to our times. 

The opportunity for a direct experience of 
best films from all over the world which the 
Festival provided, was thus valuable not only 
for the public, but the industry. Films like 
Bicycle Thieves, Fall of Berlin, Y ukiwarissoo, 
and Jour de Féte, so varied in style, spirit 
and content, showed that there are good 
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films of many kinds made outside Holly- 
wood, and that these good films can be 
enjoyed and understood by the much- 
maligned, much-underrated Indian public. 
Indeed, the greatest single fact of the Festival 
was the sheer box-office success of such films. 
One shudders to think how often this god (or 
shall we say demon) of the box-office is 
invoked to justify the horrors which form the 
staple diet of film-goers in our country, and 
in many others. That films can be honest 
and direct, and vet conquer the heart of their 
public for the simple reason that truth and 
sincerity can move men more than falsehood, 
is a lesson that movie-makers seem some- 
what slow to learn. 

The Film Festival in India had many short- 
comings. For one thing, the emphasis on 
recent films, unnecessary in the first Festival 
to be held here, prevented the showing of 
such classics as the early films of Einstein 
and Pudovkin, of the realist work of Renoir. 
Carne and Clair, of the German cinema of 
Pabst and Lang. Another aspect of the 
Festival, the aspect of the contact with great 
film-makers from all over the world, was 
an abject failure. Most of the promised 
personalities like Chaplin and De Sica. did 
not arrive. Those who did, were treated 
very much as all delegations are treated. 
They went to receptions, they never met 
people ; the public meeting dominated over 
personal contact. Besides this, there were 
many scandals; Frank Capra, one is told, 
had to stand and stare foolishly after getting 
down from the aircraft ; there was no one to 
receive him or to tell him which way his 
hotel was. The Soviet delegates were turned 
out from the Taj as they were not equipped 
with dress-suits. One of the major objects 
of the organisers seemed to be to concentrate 
attention on the glamour of Indian film stars 
whether in cricket or in ceremonial parade. 
rather than on the foreigners who had been 
invited to come here. All through the 
duration of the Festival, newspapers and 
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Anna Magnani, the greatest actress ever ۰ 


magazines were, sometimes rightly, some- 
times wrongly. vociferous in their criticism 
of such lapses. 

Yet basically, the Festival was a big 
success, for, after all, the films were popular. 
Programmes had to be changed due to public 
demand ; extra shows had to be provided. 
People rushed from one theatre to other, 
fumbling with a variety of tickets; threw 
caution to the winds and spent far more than 
they could ever afford; one man saw as 
many as twenty-six films during the week's 
run in Calcutta. Critics wrote their notes 
hurriedly, between two shows, over a cup of 
tea ; everywhere there was animated discus- 
sion of the films : for one week, the cinema, 
usually despised or taken for granted as a 
week-end pastime, seemed to dominate the 
lives of people. It was a gratifying sight, a 
sort of revenge. for those who believe in the 
future of the cinema and defend it against 
the snobbery of the more ‘respectable’ arts. 

The deepest impression was made easily, 


inevitably, by the Italian films. Apart from 
the much-discussed Bicycle Thieves and 
Miracle of Milan, there were other less 
widely seen films like Forbidden Christ, and 
Sky on the Marsh which contained passa 
of real sincerity and truth. Although some- 
what formal and highflown in its approach, 
Forbidden Christ had scenes of great power 
such as the meeting with the dead friend's 
mother, the death of Antonio, the wife's con- 
fession. Sky on the Marsh, foiled in its 
attempt to bring off the Christian feeling of 
forgiveness. was nevertheless striking in its 
realistic portraval of humble people strug- 
gling to live in a dim world of swamp water. 
rice-fields, and lone trees standing against 
an ever-dark skv. The first half of the film 
was entirely remarkable and its atmosphere. 
so reminiscent of India, haunted one long 
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after one forgot the incidents which had 
taken place in it. But. of course, the star 
shows of the Italians were Bicycle Thieves 
and Miracle in Milan- films in which the 
unglamourised life of common people 
becomes a moving drama. 

Bicycle Thieves was deeply content with 
the mere expression of reality, with the 
power of understatement, in a way brutal, 
and yet somehow secretly compassionate and 
poetic. Miracle in Milan brought to the 
screen a child-like joy in being alive, vibrant 
with hope, with faith in the indestructibility 
of the human spirit. It had a purity and 
freshness of vision which one is not satisfied 
to compare even with the best of Blake's 
poetry. Another Italian film of much contro- 
versial merits, Open City, was rather different 
in spirit as its emphasis was more on the 


A still from Bicycle Thieves (Italian film) 
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unfolding of incidents, on brilliant but some- 
what outward observation, rather than in the 
poetry of human relationships. It cham- 
pioned the cause of truth against barbarism. 
and made a gripping, enthralling story of it ; 
but its effect on the mind was not of one of 
that deep faith in the human being which the 
films of De Sica seemed to inspire in spite of 
their reticence which left things understood 
rather than written on the wall. The one 
lasting impression which Open City left on 
the mind was of the personality and the 
acting of one who has been described as the 
world's greatest film actress— Anna Magnani. 
In a few brief minutes, she not only created 
a character, but built up the reality and the 
atmosphere of Rome : Open City. 

The compassion and understanding. the 
real search for a way out which we see in 
Italian films cannot be contained within the 
familiar phrase, ‘Neo-realist’. It is rather a 
Neo-humanism, sincere and inspired. 

Compared to this closeness to reality, the 
temper of the Russians was for us, who live 
in a divided world, somehow, too unruffled 
and confident, the French, gripping but 
superficial, and the others, perhaps incon- 
sequential. Consider, for instance the French 
films, rather heterogeneous and, unlike the 
Italians, lacking in any underlying unity. 
First there was the magnificent Les Enfants 
du Paradis, bizarre, moving, haunting, but a 
paradise of beautiful shadows; Un Grand 
Patron, clever and full of wit and little else ; 
Barbe Blue, one of the most sensitively 
photographed colour films, charming and 
quite inconsequential ; Les Noces de Sable, 
pompous avant-garde cinema of no real 
value ; Jour de Fête, charming, simple and 
gay ; and Monsieur Vincent, sensitively and 
beautifully made biography. It was a widely 
varied pattern, full of enchanting elements, 
but leading up to nothing as consistently 
important to present-day reality as the feeling 
the Italian films created. One felt that 
despite its many beauties, the French cinema 
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as a whole lacks today that depth of inspira- 
tion, of closeness to real life which had once 
made it famous. 

Turning to the Russians we find them 
struggling with, and obsessed by the Epic. 
Fall of Berlin, whatever estimate one might 
have of its historical truth, is best described 
as a modern epic, which might seem to many 
a contradiction in terms. It depicts heroism, 
and a concept of the hero much as the older 
epics of the world did. Nothing but the 
gigantic, the stupendous, seems to inspire the 
Russian mind. Most of their films seek to 
depict the great and the powerful, whether it 
is in patriotism as in Fall of Berlin, in music 
as in Moussorgsky, or in ballet as in Grand 
Concert. Their approach to art is classical 
m the sense that it requires the development 
of the individual to the level of societv, as 
against the romantic art of the Western 
world which mainly represents the indivi- 
cual’s struggle against social forces. The 
Czech and Hungarian films seemed to 
represent stages in a development towards 
the attitudes in Russian Cinema. 

A film that stood sharplv out of these group 
tendencies is the remarkable Yukiwarissoo, 
the surprise product from Japan. The life it 
depicted was more American than Japanese 
in symbols and ways of thought, but the 
style, without savouring of anything oriental, 
was new, and different from all known 
American techniques. Its deliberate use of 
silence and the economy of means was 
surprisingly effective and public acclaim of 
this film was remarkable especially as the 
merits of the picture, to my mind, were 
mainly of a technical nature. For, the core 
of the situation did seem. from the way it is 
treated, a trifle inadequate for the tremend- 
ous weight of silent understatement under 
which it tends to get lost. The husband's 
encounter with the other woman, which 
forms the basis of the story, was the weakest 
sequence in the film. But the superlative 
excellence of the direction, particularly of the 


handling of the child, ably concealed this 
inner vacuum. The central moral and 
psychological problem is taken for granted 
after the bricfest suggestion, and the super- 
structure built on and around it absorbs the 
interest by its frail beauty. Y ukiwarissoo, as 
the only film from Japan, and the only 
artistically serious one from Asia, stood 
alone, and inexplicable, almost like à freak. 
It did not represent or express the feeling of 
a country, unlike the other films at the 
Festival which came in groups. Yet it did 
make it clear that Japan is probably the only 
Asian country which has understood the art 
of cinema and at least in this film, fully 
expressed that understanding. 


From Storm Over Asia 
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The one important impression which the 
International Film Festival j 


confirmed in 
many of us in this country is that the second 


largest producer of films in the world. is pro- 
bably the worst. "The Indian Film’, a well- 


known film director, Mahesh Kaul, said 
Bombay a few weeks after the Festival, ‘is 
et to be born. Coming from one who 
۰ to the vested interests, immediately 
ifter the Festival. it is a significant statement. 
" is significant bccause it shows that the 
object of the Festival has been successful. 
cinema of the world to 


By bringing the best 
the creators of the worst, the Festival has 
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probably sown seeds of realisation and 
change. Let us hope so, anyway 
Pudovkin 


se 





Nagini, Bhuvanesvar. Tbh century A.D. 


D ISPLAY Of ornamental detail is a signifi- 
cant feature of ancient architecture and 
this aspect has always found a special em- 
phasis in India. Every bit of visible space 
on architectural edifices in India finds itself 
embellished with some sort of decoration. 
These decorations consist of various patterns 
und designs created by the use of a wide 
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DECORATION 
IN 
INDIAN SCULPTURE 


Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


variety of motifs chiefly derived from nature. 
The most interesting feature of these decora- 
tions is, however, an extensive display of the 
haman form which had been used almost as 
freely as other motifs taken from either the 
vegetal or the animal world. 

In this country there had been little scope 
for any sculpture other than those associated 
with religion. Apart from those installed in 
tcmples as objects of worship, sculpture 
occurs except in a few cases whether repre- 
senting a person or a deity, only as a part 
of architectural embellishment. In order to 
acopt sculpture to the pattern of architectural 
decoration the artist had availed himself of 
an unlimited freedom in handling the human 
form, bending. twisting, turning and shaping 
it in as many ways as could be imagined. 
The different poses in which these human 
forms are shown compare favourably with 
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Ganga : 


Rajsahi, 





12th century A.D. 


the numerous ways animals are treated in 
Indian art and add immense grace to archi- 
tecture in general. In case of animals, how- 
ever, there was very little scope to any 
embellishment. Even then there are cases 
where horses and elephants are displayed 
vith gorgeous paraphernalia of decoration. 
Indian people have always had a great fasci- 
nation for ornaments and while depicting 
human figures in art, the artists could not 
escape the charm of jewellery worn by men 
and women in actual life. Indian sculpture 
throughout the ages has betrayed Indian 
artists weakness in this field and has shown 
ornaments of various kinds represented on 
figures of gods and mortals alike. These 
personal ornaments reveal that like architec- 
tural patterns most of the jewellery was also 
imbibed from the vegetal world and had 
been extremely rich in variety and form. 

Indian jewellery almost universally olfers 
a pleasing rounded shape. In the human 
figure, pronounced verticality of form finds 
counterbalanced by harmonious curves of the 
body. The creator of jewellery patterns in 
India had been profoundly inspired by this 
aspect of human body when he gave promi- 
rence to curves and roundedness in jewellery 
in order to emphasize the pleasing aspect of 
the natural curves and lines of the body. 
This is evident from the semicircular neck- 
laces meant to stress upon the curves of the 
bust and circular rings with wide raised 
surface used as arm ornaments which were 
intended to bring out the fullness of the 
arms. 

Jewellerv represented on figures used in 
architectural. decoration, however, shows a 
a very interesting process of evolution. In 
earlier monuments the ornaments shown are 
simple in design and appear to have been 
represented in a way in which ornaments 
were actually worn during the contemporary 
age. But the usefulness of the display of 
crnaments on human figures in creating 
architectonic patterns was readily discernible 


and taken full advantage of by the sculptor 
quite at an early age. 

The panel shown here from Amaravati 
clearly reveals how the necklaces, the armlets, 
the waist band, even the saddle bands on 
horses were utilized in the general scheme of 
composition. The same appears to be 
equally true in case of exquisite ivory 
plaques from Begram (Fig. 2). These figures 
on this plaque are from the point of model- 
ling and execution closely akin to sculpture 
found from Mathura of about the first 
century A. D. Ornaments on these figures 
represent top-shaped ear pendants, neck- 
bands made of beads or semicircular discs, 
arm ornaments made of spiral stalks, 
girdles made of sewn pendants, and anklets 
made of thick polished tubes of metal. 

The greatest refinement in the field of 
jewellery in India had been achieved during 
the Gupta age when elegant strings made of 
beads and metal strips with fine inlay work 
came to be used in great profusion (fig. 3). 

Soon after this age the idea regarding the 
use of ornaments seems to have undergone a 
radical change which had substantially con- 
tributed to interesting developments in the 
shape and execution of these ornaments. 
Ihe close of the Gupta era witnessed great 
upheavals in the cultural life of the country. 
Of these emergence of the structural archi- 
tecture in permanent material was a thing 
of great consequence. Soon there came to be 
built numerous temples all over the country 
of which many survive to this day testifving 
to the rich legacy of that age. Sculpture 
received an incomprehensible profusion 
mainly on the walls of these temples reveal- 
ing it as a true architectural motif. It 
is only natural that personal ornaments 
represented on these figures were used more 
to emphasize the decorative qualities of 


Girl writing love letter, Bhuvanesvar, 
lith century A.D. 





sculpture than to reveal the actual way of 
wearing Ornaments during the contemporary 
age. The figure of mother with child from 
Khajuraho (fig. 4) reveals the character in 
the arrangement of the necklace shown on 
the breast as well as the tassel of the girdle 
which conforms to the sweeping curve of the 
hip. The over-emphasized decorative aspect 
of ornaments is borne out more clearly in 
the figure of Ganga now in Rajshahi 
Museum, dated from the 12th cent. A.D. 
(ig. 5). The figure shows muktahura as 
ornaments of hair, big disc shaped ear 
ornaments, three different neck ornaments. a 
broad breast band and a profusely ornate 
girdle on its body. It is difficult to say if 
all these ornaments were worn at one time 
though many newly wedded brides may be 
found even at this age revealing an almost 
equal love for profusion of jewellery. 

As other architectural ornaments began to 
be elaborate and baroque, personal orna- 
ments shown on sculpture also grew to be 


Jataka scene: 


overburdened with decoration and weight. 
Soon were gone the elegance and simplicity 
of the Gupta age. The extreme elaboration 
and the burdensome aspect of jewellery are 
noticeable in case of sculpture on Chalukya- 
Hoysala temples of Mysore. The artist who 
conceived these ornaments appeared to have 
totally lost touch with the traditional Indian 
sense for jewellery chiefly intended to 
heighten the natural elegance of the bodily 
curve. The ornaments were made grotesque 
and burdensome, though in elaboration of 
original types (fig. 6) Thus the head 
becomes burdened with a heavy ۵ 
ornament. Necklaces, arm-ornaments. girdle 
and anklets emerge with flamboyant decora- 
tions. Ht will be noticed that these jewellery 
forms complement designs and patterns 
against which architectural background the 
figures are shown. The same is true 1n case 
of ornaments shown on sculpture of the 
contemporary age almost all over the 
country. 


Amaravati, 2nd century A.D. 
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Institute's Exhibition Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab. Institute's. President. 
having a look at one of the textile displays at 
the exhibition. From left: (1) Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan. Institutes Chairman 


This year’s annual Art in Industry exhibi- 
tion of the Institute was divided into two 


major sections, viz.. “Traditional Arts and (2) Mr. S. J. M. Stark of Imperial Tobacco 
Crafts on behalf of the State Governments for (3) Mr. R. K. Sirkar of Dunlop (4) Mr. J. C. 


the Promotion of Cottage Industries’ and Chatterjee of Orissa Textiles (5) Dr. Hare 
‘Packaging and Presentation of Consumer Krushna Mahtab, Institute's. President (6) Mr. 
Goods’. It was opened at the Artistry A. K. Row of K.L.M. (extreme right). 
House on March, 21, 1952. which continued | | 


Dr. Mahtab in the 
“Modern comfort com- 
bined with Traditional 
beauty" section of the 
exhibition. Some of the 
members of the Institute 
are seen surrounding him. 
From left: (1) Mr. D. 
N. Dhar of Imperial Art 
Cottage (2) Mr. K. J. 
Cleetus of Tata Iron & 
Steel (3) Mr. R. N. Nair 
(Artist) (4) Mr. K. Sil 
(Artist) (5) Mr. Dinesh 
Dutt of  Burmah-5hell 
(6) Miss J. M. Rustomjee 
(Artist) (7) Mr. H. Chis- 
well Jones of Metal Box 
(8) Mr. S. Rov (Artist) 
(9) Mr. Satish Prasanna 
Sen Gupta (Artist). Sit- 
ting: Dr. Hare Krushna 
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Young children from schools took 3 special iaterest in the toys and other articles 
exhibited on the circular shelves of the thatched ‘granaries’. 


till April 5, 1952. The opening ceremony 
was to have been performed by the Institute's 
President, Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab, Indus- 
tries and Commerce Minister, Government 
of India, but as he was late bv about an hour 
for some pressing engagements elsewhere, 
it was done by Lady Ranu Mookerjee. 
Entries to the cottage industries section were 
received from the governments of Kashmir, 
Uttar Pradesh. Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa. 
Madras, Travancore, etc., and to the Packag- 
ing section from the industrial members of 
the Institute. 

Speaking at the opening ceremony the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Chairman of the Institute, explained the 
utility of such exhibitions and remarked: 
“These exhibitions have an important bear- 
ing on the Art in Industry movement in 
India. Their value does not lie merely in 
the curiosity of their casual visitors. They 
help to make a comparative study of various 
developments in the artistic side of manufac- 
tured goods.” He also suggested that with- 
out merely copying foreign things India’s 
own wealth must be thoroughly explored and 
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that the Indian artists and designers must be 
encouraged to show their talent in this res- 
pect. The traditional crafts of India had 
produced numerous beautifully shaped and 
designed articles, but these were not always 
used by the rich and the well-to-do alone. 
Even, he said, a poor, humble villager used 
many things or made many things for himself 
which were wonderfully and very scrupul- 
ously executed. This excellent taste on the 
part of the common man was, according to 
him, an important index to the culture of a 
country and a nation. He concluded with 
the opinion that our own little home was 
reflected on the progress the world was 
making every moment ; and when we made 
our own home beautiful, the whole world 
became so. 

Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab arrived at the 
time when the Annual General meeting of 
the Institute was going on in the studio room 
of the Art in Industry museum. His arrival 
brought new enthusiasm to the members and 
was a great pleasure after the disappointment 
of many who had missed him during the 
opening ceremony of the exhibition. He 
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HARA-GOURI Rajput (Kangra) School. 


Homage to the Artist whose creation 


we place before the admiring world 
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was shown round the Art in Industry 
museum, the exhibition. and the cottage 
industries emporium, and he expressed full 
satisfaction at what he had the opportunity 
to visit. 

In his address at the Annual General 
mecting the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur gave 
a brief history of the Institute's satisfactory 
progress during the year and also appealed 
to the Government of India to consider 
giving the Institute a flat-rate grant. 

Approximately 20.000 people visited the 
exhibition during the period it remained open 
to the public and the sale of the cottage 
industry products exceeded Rs. 15,000/-. 

Various favourable comments were made 
on the arrangements of the exhibition by 
Statesman, Amrita Bazar Patrika, Hindus- 
than Standard, Ananda Bazar Patrika, Jugan- 
tar, Eve's Weekly, etc.. and the appreciation 
was universal. 

But it must be pointed out here that on 
account of the late arrival of many entries 


we were very much handicapped in the 
proper distribution of space, and some entries 
addressed wrongly, too, were a source of 
great embarrassment. Our task becomes 
unduly complicated if these are not carefully 
avoided by those participating in the exhibi- 
tions. 

We had great financial limitations. Majo- 
rity of the display stands were made of dry 
branches of a dead tree standing by the side 
of the Institute building : of some uncared 
for bricks and other materials which remain- 
ed hidden in the bushes and were collected 
from the four corners of the Institute's pre- 
mises by its zealous workers; of some 
bamboos, straws and 'hoglas' which had little 
flavour of any 'aristocracy in them. But 
fortunately the whole outlook of the exhibi- 
tion was one of soothing beauty and rich 
dignity. The encouragement we received 
almost overwhelmed us. And we frankly 
confess that with the fund at our disposal. 
we could not do any better. 


Sales arranged at the portico of the Institute building: Travancore ivory products and West Bengal 
Textiles are seen on the left. while a tea pavilion by Central Tea Board is seen on the right. 
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One of the scenes from Jodhpur puppet dances arranged by the Institute. 


Other Exhibition Notes 


Hindi High School 


Hindi High School of Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta, organized an exhibition of 
drawings, paintings and crafts--all by chil- 
dren between the ages of five and sixteen, 
from January 5 to 11, 1952. Boldness of 
approach to the themes, sometimes wonder- 
ful and sometimes humorous colour effects. 
warmth and freedom in imagination and 
above all a striking originality with all the 
imperfect techniques and less cautious treat- 
ments—gave a life to this exhibition that was 
a reflection of the lives of the children-artists 
themselves. 


Rathin Mitra and his pupils 


Equally interesting was the exhibition of 
drawings, paintings (both oll and water- 
colour) and handicraft by Rathin Mitra. 


belonging to the Calcutta Group. and his 
pupils from the Lawrence School, Sanawar, Vision of Music > Rathin Mitra 
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Madame Parrot: Colleen Courtney 


Simla Hills, which lasted at the Artistry 
House from the 12th to the 19th January, 
1952. With proper sympathy and under- 
standing one had many ‘pleasant surprises’ 
while having a look at the exhibits, the 
creation of boys and girls between the ages 
of eight and fifteen. The adult mind really 
got completely lost in the unsophisticated 
expression of the children among whom there 
were many new promises. Rathin Mitra’s 
Own paintings showed careful control over 
his lines and colours, and in some cases a 
clarity of expression was cleverly combined 
with a depth of atmosphere. 


Colleen Courtney 


Next came Colleen Courtney, the Canadian 
artist, from January 21 to 27, 1952. Her 
exhibits were comparatively few, but were 
sufficient to create considerable interest and 
curiosity. The colour of her paintings, 
although rich, did not seek to be sensational, 
and some of her designs were clearly her own 
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experiments in a new line. Primitive paint- 
ings have influenced many modern artists of 
America with some powerful results, and 
some of Courtney’s paintings bore evidence 
of this influence. 


The opening of Courtney’s exhibition was 
accompanied by a Jodhpur Puppet Show 
organized by the Institute. These puppet 
shows have many cultural and traditional 
links with them, and betray great skill on the 
part of the performer. Mahendraprotap 
Singh, who gave this demonstration on the 
life story of King Amar Sing of Rajputana, 
was good enough to allow us to take a techni- 
colour documentary film of some selected 
scenes of his puppet dances for the Institute. 





K. Nair (Age: ll. Lawrence school) 





P 


فسا 


Barsat-ka-Khel : Girish Chandra Agarwal 
(Age: 14, Hindi High School) 


PREMOJA: Rs. 12-8; D. Bapri: Price not 
mentioned. Foreword by D. P. Roy 
Chowdhury:  SaiLoz — MOOKHERJEA : 
Rs. 6. Introduction by A. S. Raman. 
Published by Dhoomi Mal Dharam Das, 
New Delhi. 

The praiseworthy attempts by Messrs 
Dhoomi Mal Dharam Das of New Delhi in 
bringing out one after another these art 
volumes will indeed give many talented 
artists of this country better opportunities to 
come in touch with the people and the public 
with their works, just like the writers who 
have established themselves as good authors. 

The first volume under review. consisting 
of 12 paintings by Premoja—-all in loose 
sheets—does not give anywhere any note 
about the artist or her art. This keeps 
the mind unprejudiced, but at the same time 
ill informed, which has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. But who has any 
knowlege of Premoja's art, will while 
appreciating her talent, view these at least 
with this feeling that she has not been able 
to develop a distinctly original style of her 
own that could very easily distinguish her 
from others. Sh» has experimented with 
different foreign styles but seems to have suc- 
ceeded only when she has tried to be less 
unusual. 

Village life is the main source of inspira- 
tion for D. Badri in this volume, which 
contains 12 coloured plates. 2 monochromes 
and 4 line drawings. ‘In Tune with Nature’, 
‘Good Earth’, ‘Dark Beauty’, etc., are among 
some of his works that have received public 
appreciation and Badri’s art has something 
in its outlook which enables one to approach 
it with confidence. Badri is not free from 
the influence of others and its attendant 
defects. but fortunately he has assimilated 
much to his own advantage and chosen a line 
that makes him understandable. Of his line 
drawings ‘Cow boy’ has received a more 
sympathetic treatment in his hands, while the 
rest have a stiffness that fails to inspire the 
mind or evoke any eager response. 

It is a matter of controversy if, with 
9 colour plates and 30 monochromes, Sailoz 
Mookherjea appears in this volume as one 
‘who is as much a product of his time as of 
his tradition.’ Some of his critics find some 
of his works ‘a very happy example of what 
happens when there is a living contact bet- 
ween a ‘modernist’ and his own heritage, 






Betas 


Bathing Day : Sailoz Mookherjea 
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while others express that his 'modernism, 
although genuinely experienced, sits lightly 
on his Indian talent,’ and that ‘one feels too 
often that he tries to say the right things 
with the wrong means.' Sailoz has his out- 
standing works where he is ‘great,’ ‘sincere,’ 
and ‘master of his technique’: but, again, 
suddenly one sees that ‘he has lost his former 
firmness of line, which is now sketchy’ and 
that ‘there is inspiration but not enough 
effort.’ We contribute to the middle views, 
carefully avoiding the extremes, but shall 
certainly not hesitate to accept him as one 
of those contemporary painters who can 
transform a native inspiration and imagina- 
tion into a powerful modern creation, and his 
art as something in which he has a genuine 
message. 

YEHUDI MENUHIN: Printed by S. Ramu at 
the Commercial Printing Press (Prop. 
Tata Sons Ltd.) 34-38 Bank Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

A programme 15 just a programme only, 
and can have, perhaps, hardly any place in 
the review column of a foremost Art journal. 
But this programme, a well produced bro- 
chure issued in connection with the concerts 
by Yehudi Menuhin, the eminent violinist, 
in aid of the Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund, is no doubt an exception. The ad- 
vertisements that have been included in this 
booklet have been chosen with sufficient care 
and interest as will be evident from the truly 
Indian appeal they have with their charming 
illustrations—of which some are modern, 
others being Rajput paintings of much 
artistic value. On the one hand these show 
in what a beautiful and dignified manner 
advertisement campaigns may effectively be 
carried on by various modern industries 
against an Indian background, and on the 
other one gets a chance to understand the 
extent to which the standard of such booklets 
may be raised. Amid so many indifferent 
types of programmes which we are so fami- 
liar with these days, this booklet with its 
get-up, printing, etc., is a striking departure 
and has, in a way, given a lead. 

The marriage greeting card of the Birla 
House, reproduced here, is another achieve- 
ment in taste and idea. Designed under the 
influence of Rajput paintings, the card 
depicts the atmosphere of the ceremony in a 
charming manner, and breathes all the aus- 
piciousness associated with it. 





CONTAINERS AND OTHER SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 


Printed and Plain Tins in a Variety of Shapes 
Composite Containers with Metal Ends 

Printed and Lacquered Sheets 

Open-top Sanitary Cans 

Crown Corks, Other Caps and Closures 

Plain and Printed Collapsible and Rigid Tubes 
Other Light Gauge Metal Products. 


FOR PACKERS OF 


Asafoetida 

Baby Foods and Milk Products 

Barley, Biscuits and Other Dried Food Products 

Canned Fruits, Vegetables and other Processed Foodstuffs 
Cashew Nuts 

Disinfectants and Other Chemicals 

Dyes 

Ghee, Hydrogenated Vegetable Oils and Other Cooking Media 
Mineral Waters and Fruit Juices 

Motor and Cycle Accessories including Lubricating Oil 
Paint and Varnish 

Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 

Polishes and Cleaning Materials 

Stamp Pad, Typewriter Ribbon and Other Containers for 
General Stationery 

Sweets and Confectionery 

Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 

Tobacco, Cigarettes and Snuff. 





NO OTHER CONTAINER 
PROTECTS LIKE 
THE CAN 
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Frora ancient times, Indian genius 





his carved countless masterpieces 
in wood, in stone and in metal. 
Deft hands, 
with implements of Steel 
shaped art treasures that 
will live forever. 
Today, Tata Steel serves those 
who plan and promote mighty 
industrial enterprises 
and undertakings which will 
bring new prosperity, 
vastly greater amenities 


and comforts to the people 
of this land. 
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Throughout the World more motorists use 
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“er” Mobiloil 


than any other motor oil 


The Indian motorist faces unique problems. With a genius that 
elevates motoring to the higher arts he extricates himself safely 
and ( sometimes ) even without loss of temper. Like his brother 
motorists all over the world, he looks to the Flying Red Horse, 


friendly symbol of Heavy - Duty protection for his car. 
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and a GOOD cup of te 
is made this way: 


@ Boil fresh water. 
© Rinse out teapot with boiled water. 
€ Put in one teaspoonful of tea for 


every person and one extra teaspoon- 
ful for the pot. 


© Stand tea for four to six minutes 
before serving. 

Add milk and sugar 
after tea has been 
poured imto cup. 
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TRADITIONAL ARTS 
AND CRAFTS OF 
TRIPURA, MANIPUR 
AND ASSAM 







A typical tribal 
hut-——Tripura 








The Riha as worn by the tribal women--Tripura 


| the distant corners of this vast land of 
ours, in the remote villages, among the 
rustic peasants and artisans flourish a rich 
tradition of arts and crafts, handed down 
from times immemorial, from father to son 
and mother to daughter. The Indian Insti- 
tute of Art in Industry has taken up the task 
of collecting specimens of these exquisitely 
beautiful cottage-industry products to pre- 
sent them to the world. 

This survey of Traditional Arts and Crafts 
recently covered Agartala, Hill Tipperah, 
Manipur, Naga Hills and Assam. It was 
conducted by the Director of the Institute. 
Mr. Sudhangsu Chowdhury, an artist mem- 
ber of the Institute took the photographs. 





Wooden doll 
with chequered pattern—Tripura 


Agartala 

Agartala is the capital of Tripura, the 
little State sandwiched between Bengal and 
Assam. The history of this beautiful 
country, consisting of six parallel ranges of 
hills, covered with thick bamboo forests, goes 
back to a very distant past. It is said to be 
the oldest kingdom of Bengal. At the height 
of its glory the State of Tripura extended 
from the borders of Bhutan in the north to 
Chittagong and the Arakans in the south. 

The original inhabitants of Tripura are a 
tribal people of Mongolian origin. They 
are traditionally imbued with a high sense of 
independence and this has been reflected in 
their peculiar culture which has stood the 
test of many invasions, from the days of the 
Aryans, till today. Wars and changes in 
State structure have never vitally affected the 
ordinary people, who have stuck to their old 
world customs, traditions and culture with a 
dogged tenacity. They have influenced the 
culture of the invaders a great deal and have 
also incorporated many foreign ideas into 
their own. As a result we find here a happy 
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mixture of the culture of the plains people 
and the tribes. This is also the land where 
the two great cultural traditions of India and 
China have met. 

The influence of Bengal and its cultural : 
heritage on the people of Tripura may be 
traced back to the middle of the 14th century 
when a colony of Bengalees, mainly soldiers, 
had been established here. 

Despite all these various influences, how- 
ever, the tribal peoples of Tripura have pre- 
served their traditional arts and crafts, their 
exquisite beauty unsullied by inroads of 
vulgar modernism. 

This ancient culture of the people of 
Tripura is best expressed in their textile pro- 
ducts. The traditions of these beautiful 
designs of hand-loom textiles go back to 
antiquity. It is said that King Sulochan, a 
contemporary of King Yudhishtir of the 
Mahabharat, first introduced cotton textiles 
into this country. 

The famous Riha, which is still worn by 
the Tripura women across their breasts, like 
à choli, is supposed to have been first made 
by Jayanta-Raja-Kumari, the queen of King 
Rajasurya or Achang Fa, probably in the 
I3th century. Riha has been used by the 
members of the princely families ever since 
and mainly prepared by them. The practice 
has gradually come down to the common 
tribal people as well. 

The hill tribes travel from place to place 
with the Jum harvest and with them they 
carry their portable looms on which they 
weave the beautiful Riha. Its sober colours 
and geometrical and floral designs have a 
unique attraction all their own. The speci- 
mens of Riha, now in the Art in Industry 
Museum, have been collected from some 
inaccessible areas, about 70 miles from 
Agartala. Textiles with similar patterns, but 
shorter in width and length, are woven on 
these looms and have their own characteris- 
tic designs and colour combinations. 

Riha and other textiles are produced in 


very limited quantities. They are still con- Nanjappa, the present Chief Commissioner 
sidered to be household products and the of Tripura, has been taking a special interest 


women weave just as much as they require in the matter. Last year arrangements were 
for their own personal use. They are thus made to supply yarn to the weaver and as 
not generally available on the market. a result there has been today a happy revival 


The art of Riha weaving is the monopoly of the traditional textile industry of Plain 
of the women. The cotton yarn is first dyed — Tipperah. The Tripura Home Industry near 
with vegetable dyes and then prepared for Agartala, which is run on a more or less co- 
the loom. The Pachara, another type of operative basis, has a number of looms and 
coarse cloth common here, is woven in manufactures colourful bedspreads with a 


brightly coloured strips with 10s. and 30s. variety of designs. The concentration here is 
counts of yarn. entirely on traditional designs, with their own 


While the hill tribes have preserved their characteristic colour combinations. As a 
ancient traditions in textile-weaving, though result the vitiating effect of vulgar moder- 
they do not produce generally for the market, nism has been well avoided. 
in the plains they were, till recently, facing The Plain-Tipperah Textile designs are 
gradual extinction. Fortunately, Mr. V. greatly influenced by mat weaving. This 

is very clear from the ribs that often cover 
the entire textile. The dominant designs are 
Modern prints with traditional designs— ^ chequered and geometric. They are woven 
Assam Co-operative Cottage Industries ir narrow pieces, which are then joined toge- 
ther to make a shawl or a chaddar of normal 
width. Here too, we notice the influence of 
mat weaving. 
The grouping of colours has also a primi- 
g o£ g tive quality and is often skilfully contrasted 
¥ y ¥ FFF F creating not only an exotic but a pleasing 
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blue and yellow create an unusually bright 
effect. The border is usually of some shade 


NGG of one of the colours used on the body of the 
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textile. The weavers often give a modern 
touch without, in any way, spoiling the tradi- 
tional beauty of the primitive design. 
Tripura is famous not only for its textiles. 
Its dolls and toys also have a characteristic 
charm of their own. They have been influ- 
enced mainly by the traditions of Bengal and 
Assam, but some original characteristics 
have developed in course of the years. The 
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$ Kalighat school. 
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In recent years the refugees from the 
border areas of Comilla, Sylhet, Chittagong, 
etc., have considerably influenced the toy- 
makers of Tripura with traditions, which 
have developed in these parts of the country. 
This influence is more marked in the wooden 
toys. 

Tripura was once famous for her reed 
mats or sital patis. The industry, which 
had been facing extinction, has now been 
revived by the refugees, especially those from 
Sylhet. They have brought with them their 
fine workmanship and designs, especially the 
famous patis decorated with ivory strips 
and beads. Today, with the help of these 
refugees the sital pati industry can once more 
take its rightful place in the social and econo- 
mic life of Tripura. 

Another important cottage-industry pro- 
duct of Tripura is the bamboo umbrella stick. 
From here is supplied nearly 80% of India’s 
requirements of this product. The floral 
designs on these sticks are still very primi- 
tive, but with proper guidance and help this 
industry can easily be developed into a major 
cottage industry of Tripura. 





A colourful 
bedspread— Tripura 
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The famous Angami Naga 
War Band worn like a sash 
across the chest—Kohima 
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Manipur 

Manipur is the legendary land of the music 
of temple bells, songs and dances and the 
romance of Arjuna, the hero of the Maha- 
bharat and the amazonian princess, Chitran- 


gada. Such a tradition fits in well with its 
beautiful natural setting of a wide valley with 
a Surrounding tract of jungle-clad mountain 
ranges. Situated between Burma and 
Assam, the people of Manipur are generally 
of a Mongolian origin. The tribal popula- 
tion seem to be branches of the Nagas and 
the Kukis. 

The people of Manipur are called Meithei 
and the ancient name of the land was Mitie- 
lek Pak. Some maintain that the name 
Manipur was first introduced by the Vaish- 
navas. Whatever might be the case, Vaish- 


nava culture is a dominant force here. 

This historical development, in close asso- 
ciation with the advanced civilisation of the 
rest of India, 


has resulted in the birth 
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of a culture in Manipur which is unusually 
advanced and sophisticated. And yet its art 
conceptions are of great value as the motifs 
have not been contaminated by foreign influ- 
ence and excellent examples still exist of art 
symbols which were prevalent thousands of 
years ago. 

The vitality of the cultural and art forms 
of Manipur can be explained a great deal 
by the influence of Vaishnavism. This reli- 
gious reform movement developed in Bengal 
during the 14-I5th century A.D. and entered 
Manipur through Sylhet on its borders. Its 
message of love, equality and brotherhood 
of man, which cut across the caste and com- 
munal barriers, naturally appealed to the 
peoples of Manipur and found expression in 
the flourishing of a great folkculture. 

Textiles and brassware are the main cot- 
tage industries of Manipur. As in Tripura, 
production is on the basis of domestic indus- 
tries. The goods are produced mainly by 
women, who hold a very important position 
in society. Every home is a small produc- 
tion unit, producing a different part of the 
textile. One family produces the borders, 
another the main body, and so on. 

The Manipur people have a unique 
marketing system which can be effectively 
copied elsewhere. Everyday there is a big 
fair at Sadar Bazar in Imphal, the capital of 
the State, and over 500 women gather there 





Cloth dolls in Rasha dress— Manipur 


with their wares. It is a picturesque scene 
and a large number of goods are sold, while 
bringing the purchaser and the producer into 
close contact with one another. It helps the 
producers to cater effectively to the needs 
and tastes of the customers. 

Manipur was a front-line State during the 
last war and has suffered a great deal from 
its ravages. As a result the cottage indus- 
tries were in a very poor state after the end 
of the war. Thanks to the special care taken 
by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. E. P. ۰ 
LC.S., the situation has now improved consi- 
derably. The weavers have been assured a 
regular supply of yarn from the Government 
of India and the domestic industries are now 
flourishing again. 

The textiles woven by the women of 
Manipur are the Riha, as in Tripura, other 
ancient feminine garments like Mekhla, worn 
like a sarong. and chaddars, dhotis of differ- 
ent kinds, sapfa, pecha, pagari, lashingphee, 
eamcha, khamenchapa, and moendun. Apart 
from the quality weaving, Manipuri textiles 
are also famous for their exquisite embroi- 
dery designs. Beautiful Rasha dresses for 
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the dance, lanphi, asana, bedsheets and bed- 
spreads are embroidered with colourful 
geometric and floral designs. 

The most common design is fhe bottle- 
design whose beauty is enhanced by the rich 
golden colour of the local silk, which is 
extracted. not from cocoons but from the 
fruits of the Simul tree. 

The most important among the barssware 
products are the bowls, which are charac- 
terised not only by their modern stream-lined 
shapes, but also by their beautiful floral 
designs. The bowls are so well finished that 
they have a machine-made look. Some of 
them can be used as flower vases with strik- 
ing effect with modern furniture of utility 
designs. 

The toys of Manipur are made exclusively 
of cloth. Here the influence of Vaishnavism 
and the culture born out of it is strongly felt. 
The only toys that are prepared are of 
dancing girls in Rasha dress. With their 
flowing skirts and long dark hairs these cloth 
dolls can well add to the decoration of any 
room furnished in real Indian style. 


The Lashingphee. worn as a sari-—Manipur 








Brass bowls with characteristic 
streamlined designs—Manipur 


Another product of the cottage industries 
of Manipur is the basket. The basketry 
technique as in the brasswork is not different 
from the rest of the country. The baskets 
are usually made of flexible creepers, reeds, 
grass and palm and date leaves. The most 
interesting patterns are woven by the Mani- 
puri women. The naksa or decorations are 


usually with geometric and floral designs. 
Very striking effects are obtained by simple 
lines, bends, spirals and chequered patterns. 
The designs of the baskets are also modified 
by bending, breaking and setting the mate- 
rial at different angles. These baskets not 
only serve their natural purposes but can 
also be used as beautiful objects of decora- 
tion. 

The cottage industries of Manipur, which 
retain their base of domestic production, 
are now being properly organised on a co- 
Operative basis by three organisations— 
Manipur Handloom Industries, The Women 
Co-operative Weaving Society Ltd., and The 
Arts and Weaving House. 

These organisations have undertaken the 


Homemade brass utensils are in daily use—Manipur 
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A beautiful specimen of the Tongkhul 
Naga chaddar. Predominant colours 


are 


black, 


white and red—Manipur 


The famous Lushai bag 


—Assam 


task of introducing the arts and crafts of 
Manipur to the outside world. They also 
try to adapt the traditional products and 
designs to modern needs. Typical ribbed 
textiles are used to prepare dressing gowns ; 
saris and other textiles are presented as 
household fabrics—window curtains, bed- 
spreads, furnishing fabrics and so on. The 
brass and basket products are also so pre- 
sented as to suit the requirements of modern 
household decoration. 


The Nagas 

Closely associated with the Manipur peo- 
ple are the Nagas, who inhabit a part of the 
State and spread into neighbouring Assam. 

Assam, Pragjyotishpur of ancient history, 
is the name of the beautiful valley formed by 
the Bramhaputra as it leaves the mountain 
gorges. Surrounding the valley, on the north- 





eastern frontiers of India, is a range of high 
mountains. On these forest-clad mountains 
live some of the most ancient peoples of 
India. 

This concentration of different peoples 
has turned Assam into a cockpit of nation- 
alities, who have fought for thousands of 
years to defend and protect their traditional 
way of life. Thus have they been able to 
preserve through the centuries their rich and 
traditional culture. A great deal of work 
still remains to be done to unearth from the 
dead the treasures of this store-house of 
India's pre-Aryan civilisation. 

The survey of the Institute was confined 
mainly to the Nagas and the Lushai Hill 
tribes. The Nagas are really a group of 
tribes of mixed origin and varied cultures. 
The Mao and Tongkhul Nagas are settled 
in Manipur and the Angami Nagas in 
Kohima, the highest mountain peak of 
Assam. 

The textiles produced by the Nagas are 
characterised by their primitive designs, 
quality and colour. Their favourite colours 
are maroon and black. The designs are 
mainly abstract figures and highly stylised 
representations of human beings and animals. 
The craftsmanship of the women, who weave 
the textiles on portable handlooms for their 
personal use only, is indeed very fine. 

The Tongkhul chaddar, an acquisition of 
the Institute during the survey, is a wonder- 
ful specimen of the art of the Tongkhul 
Nagas. Its colourful designs of various 
motifs, symbolising animals, butterflies, the 
universe with the planets and the stars, 
and flowers, is a unique example of the main 
characteristics of tribal art in India. 


Angami Naga girl wearing 
the black chaddar-~Kohima 


This chaddar and the Tongkhul Naga 
saris have been collected from | Ukhrul, 
40 miles from Imphal. The stylised geome- 
tric designs of human and animal figures on 
these textiles can be easily followed up for 
the production. of modern and attractive 
bedspreads, door and window curtains and 
other furnishing and household fabrics. The 
black shawl of the Angami Nagas can also 
be used in this manner. 

The Nagas are also famous for their primi- 
tive wood carvings. The designs are mostly 
totemic and naturalistic representations of 
the objects they see around them. The Nagas 
are very fond of pure colours like white, red 
and black and combine them together with 
great effect. Their carved spears, bows and 
arrows are very attractive especially because 
of their remarkable colour combinations. 
These can suggest new and fresh ideas for 
modern industrial designs. 





Both Naga men and women are very fond 
of jewellery, which is generally made of 
brass. Most of them are of spiral designs 
and suggest a great influence of cane work. 

The Lushai Hill tribes are famous for their 
coloured textiles which are used as bed- 
spreads. Red, green, yellow and blue are 
the predominant colours used. The Lushai 
bags, with their floral and geometric designs, 
have already captured the imagination of the 
city people all over the country. Calcutta 
and Bombay are flooded with cheap imita- 
tions, but they can come nowhere near 
the originals for their artistic quality. 

Assam, as we have already seen, is the 
home of many and varied nationalities. 
Naturally we find here a great variety of arts 
and crafts. The Institute's survey was con- 
fined mainly to the Goalpara area. The 
most striking of its collections here is the 
decorative sun-hat of the peasants. Its 
colourful black and red applique work on 
cane and bamboo can be immensely popular 
with sophisticated people. These sun-hats 
can have great possibilities as sea-beach hats 
in foreign countries. 

The pottery of Assam is mainly rural. 
While its methods of production are similar 
to Bengal’s, its decorations are usually done 
with lacquer and the finish has an unusual 
glaze. The main types of pottery are, as 
usual, black and red. 

Indigenous arts and crafts have a great 
possibility in Assam, but unfortunately there 
is no proper organisation to develop them. 
The traditional brocades and embroidered 
textiles, for which Assam was once famous. 
are no longer available. There are only a 
few pieces left in private collections of some 
of the most ancient aristocratic families of 
Assam. 

Good work, however, is being done by the 
Assam Co-operative Cottage Industries Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. Shillong. It is mainly the 
result of the efforts of a few interested 
individuals and influential ladies. Here the 
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traditional textiles of the area are presented 
in the form of blouse pieces, sari borders 
and anchals with primitive designs of miri, 
fish, Naga spears and temples. Here also 
are available the Lushai Satchil, the Tyndong 
and textiles of Khasi and Naga designs. 
The survey of the Institute and the collec- 
tions that have thus been made testify to the 
richness of the cultural traditions of our 
ancient peoples. A great deal of their pro- 
ducts are already being and can be more and 
more brought into modern use. What is 
necessary, however, 1s to popularise them 
through proper organisations and open up 
a big market not only in India but also 
abroad. Modern methods of organisation of 
display, publicity and sale can certainly reach 
out to new markets, providing employment 
to thousands of poverty-stricken artisans in 
the production of these indigenous arts and 


Goalpara sun-hat 
with black and red ap- 
plique 


work~~ Assam 
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Map of the area 





recently covered by the 


Institute's survey of Traditional Arts and Crafts 


crafts, which are rapidly dying out. Such 
efforts will not only help to relieve economic 
distress in the countryside, but will also 
create the necessary atmosphere for the rest 


of our people to become conscious and proud 
of our rich folk-cultural heritage and encour- 
age their preservation and further develop- 
ment. 
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BATIK ART 


OF JAVA 


W. Preger 


HE batik process consists primarily in 

dyeing a fabric in part only, the portions 
being left undyed protected by a thin layer 
of starch or wax. This has been practised 
in Java as a popular craft for ages and 
applied largely to garments. The technique 
is supposed to have been brought from 
ancient Egypt via Persia to India. From 
there emigrants from the Coromandel coast 
introduced it into Java at the beginning of 
our era or so. The technique and decora- 
tion were then crude and simple. Starch or 
maybe wax was applied with a wooden pen, 


A Javanese 
woman at work 
with the Tjanting 


the design drawn on one side of the fabric 
only and the only decoration of which we 
know consisted of the "eringsing". This is 
& white dot inside a narrow blue ring 
surrounded by à white one against a blue 
background. 

The ingenuity of the Javanese improved 
technique, developed decoration and raised 
both to a pitch of perfection which compels 
cur admiration. Today the technique, 
simple in origin, is a highly complicated one 
and the variety of colours and decorative 
motifs employed are as rich and certainly as 
beautiful as anything produced by modern 
silk or calico printers anywhere in the world. 
Here in Java it is a craft practised by women 
only, except where it has been modernised 
and has become semi-mechanical when, 
instead of the wax designs being drawn by 
hand, they are impressed on the material by 
hand-block printing. This is done by men. 

The simple wooden pen was developed by 
the women of Java into the "tjanting". This 
is a small oval container made of copper and 
provided with a very narrow spout pointing 
downwards. At her side the batik worker 
has a metal pan containing wax, over a 
charcoal brazier. She scoops up a little of 
the molten wax with the "tjanting" and uses 
this as a pencil or piece of charcoal. She 
outlines the design by letting minute drops of 
molten wax fall drop by drop along the line 
of simple or intricate design. She draws 
this freehand design, no matter how 
involved, clear and vivid in her mind's eye. 
Before the war girls or women unpractised 
in this work could buy at the local store a 
piece of cotton material on which the one 


or other design was already traced for her, 
much as Western women would buy a piece 
of cloth with a design imprinted on which to 
embroider some decoration or other. The 
professional workers in batik, however, do 
not employ such artificial aids. 

After the design has been outlined in wax 
the details are filled in also in molten wax. 


A specimen of batik work 





Cloth being dried after a dve bath 


This is a painstaking and difficult business 
and calls for extreme skill and great care. 
Once this is completed the material is turned 
and the same design and details are waxed in 
but, in reverse, of course. As soon as the 
molten wax is thoroughly hardened, the 
material is ready for its first bath, say of 
indigo. It is dumped into a dye-vat and left 
there for some time for saturation so that the 
dye penetrates every fibre thoroughly. To 
facilitate this process, the material, cambric or 
calico, is first soaked in water, then washed 
and dried. It is then boiled in a thin solution 
of starch or rice water, dried, then beaten 
with a wooden mallet so that the fibres 
become soft and supple, and can absorb the 
dyes readily. This procedure is continued 
for six to twelve days. The material is then 
soaked in a solution of oil and ashes of rice 
straw. This changes the dead white of the 
fabric into a soft creamy shade, always the 
background of the finer qualities of batik. 
A piece is then cut to the required length 
and the waxing process, as described above, 
begins. 

As soon as the cloth has absorbed the first 
dye thoroughly it is removed from the vat 
and dried. The wax is then scraped off 
those portions which have to be dyed another 
colour. If the first dye is to remain un- 
changed, all parts of coloured indigo are 





A Javanese lady wearing 
a suit of batik 


Different stages 


cloth 


Javanese 





Batik Textiles 


covered with wax. The batik material is 
then placed in a vat of dye of another colour, 
say red. Hf, however. the indigo is not to 
remain that shade, it is left uncovered and 
that part too absorbs the red. When it is 
removed from this second bath, the indigo 
will, of course. have turned purple and the 
other parts, from which the wax has been 
removed, be red in colour. Or if the first 
bath has been blue and the second one brown 
the blue portion will then become black. 
This process is repeated as often as is 
required. Obviously the wax must be 
applied with great care otherwise the colours 
will penetrate where they are not wanted and 
so spoil the whole effect. The final stage 5 
to boil the finished piece of batik cloth to 
remove all traces of wax. Again it is washed 
and dried and not until then do the pattern 
and colours reveal themselves in all their 
beauty. 

The garments normally decorated with 
batik work are the informal sarong and the 
formal “kain”, also a form of sarong ; the 
"kain kepals", the turban worn by men ; the 
"slendang" similar to the sarong but worn 
over the one shoulder and under the opposite 
arm and one or two pieces of feminine 
underwear. 








Red Indians by six-year old Barbara Foley, New York 


Child: As 
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Amiya Jiban Mookerjee 


NCE, art of the child, or more precisely. 

the importance of art created by the 
child, was viewed with little care or sympathy 
and was almost a meaningless expression. 
There were exceptions, but on the whole it 
was a neglected subject. 

But gradually serious attention was divert- 
ed to the study and investigation of the art 
of the child and some of the most important 
observations were carried on which resulted 
in the disclosure of some interesting facts 
about children's art. This started throwing 
a new light on the whole matter. Artist 


workers in this field and psychologists co- 
operated with each other and interesting dis- 
cussions followed. New knowledge about 
child's art encouraged new undertakings in 
this line. That ‘the name Child Art stands 
for a new outlook in school art work which 
is part of the new outlook in education’ Is 
in the process of being recognized in India 
onlv very recently, although in European 
countries various interesting experiments have 
been carried on and important developments 
have taken place during the last thirty vears 
or more in this respect. 
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Chicken by five-year old Jan Hala. Czechoslovakia 


It was in the year 1897 that Professor 
Franz Cizek opened his juvenile art class in 
Vienna and encouraged the children to draw 
their pictures directly in colours without 
merely copying others’ drawings or colouring 
pencil drawings as was the custom before. 
This was a turning point. It was then 
gradually discovered that children could 
express themselves freely in colour and form 
which was previously denied to them. They 
were not only capable of making beautiful 
patterns in colour, but their colour-associa- 
tion with tone, smell, texture, taste, emotion, 
mental state, etc., even music, too, provided 
interesting scope for study and research. 

What does a child seek to express in his 
drawings? His unfulfilled wishes; his own 
fear, his own nervousness and so many other 
things surely, and he has immense satisfac- 
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‘ton in being able to express himself through 
ais drawings and paintings. But this is 
possible only when full freedom in his work 
is allowed without dictating to him much the 
usual art canons with which the adult has to 
be familiar during his training period in art. 

The child himself is bold and uncompro- 
musing ; and he assumes the same attitude 
while working with his paints. In his draw- 
ing he is often found to be so fearless and so 
original that the crippled adult mind. in revolt 
against the unfair treatment of society— 
where ‘the right to develop his natural 
powers’ was denied to him— sometimes seeks 
refuge into it. But the adult when drawing 
lke the child only betrays an unhealthy reac- 
tion which is really to be discarded when the 
community or society is sufficiently progres- 
swe. In fact, the mind of the adult should 
remain like that of the child only in the sense 
that it will continue to retain its ‘receptive 
and creative powers’ like those of a child, but 
developing it in such a way as to allow it to 
express itself in new ways at different stages 
of life and its experiences. 

The child who has not been spoilt by too 
much teaching and too much leading may 
one day find, with his creative abilities intact. 
his art of great practical value when he 
chooses the career of a designer in commer- 
cial and industrial spheres in future life. 

The child sometimes shows the inside of an 
object in such a way as if the body of the 
object was transparent. Sometimes he 
makes long repetitions of things of the same 
Shape and size. Here, and on several other 
points, child art has much in common with 
primitive art. 

The child has a natural desire and tendency 
to maintain a balance in his drawings 
and paintings. Perspective and proportion, 
symmetry and dimension-—all come to the 
child through his intuition, his own observa- 
tions. Any deviation from these need not be 
a source of disappointment since the child 
has a natural sense for all these and will go 


on correcting himself automatically. His 
composition, his aesthetic consideration, his 
perception—all are pleasantly governed in 
his expression which is spontaneous and 
which has always a tendency towards 
avoidance of artificiality or ugliness. 

In India the child art movement has only 
lately taken a shape that is really encouraging. 
This movement discourages merely copying 
by children from the blackboard the line 
drawings put on it by their ill remunerated 
art master whose task is nothing but a drud- 
gery to him and whose class is something 
even without which the students can manage. 
Attempts are now being made to prescribe 
syllabus on modern lines, start child art 
societies, or establish a well-equipped 
children’s art section, supported by the 
Government at schools of good reputation— 
besides the organization of children's art 
exhibitions now and then with most 
interesting entries from various parts of the 
country. Enough appreciation has come both 
from the Press and the public, and the future 
of such enterprises in the encouragement of 
juvenile art seems to be assured in this coun- 
try also. Shankar, a well-known cartoonist of 
India, is organizing children's art exhibitions 
in the cities of India on an international basis 
and children from various parts of the world 
have sent their entries to these exhibitions— 
offering the Indian children great opportuni- 
ties of comparing their work with those of 
others of their age flocking from different 
countries of the world. 

Indian children are still very much handi- 
capped and it is keenly felt that much greater 
facilities must be given to them in the schools 
with new art methods and art teachers trained 
with a new outlook, and, also with a ۷ 
social adjustment, a factor which is often 
conveniently ignored. 

As for the subjects for the pictures to be 
drawn or painted by the children, legion may 
be suggested. Many children will love to 
draw patterns and designs, some of which 


may turn out to be strikingly original. There 
will, again, be many who may not be good 
at painting, but may show considerable talent 
in modelling or in creative handiwork of 
various types. 

The teachers or the institutions, that finish 
the art education for their children by simply 
asking them to copy the line drawing of a 
potato or a cow from the blackboard and then 
making them appear in a useless examina- 
tion, are hopelessly backdated and unpro- 
eressive, and they can seldom expect to 
create any real art interest among the 
children. The children should be told some- 
thing about the great art traditions of their 
own land, of the prehistoric objects, weapons, 
vessels, ornaments, utensils, etc., that have 
been unearthed from ancient sites. They 
should be taught the meaning of the 


A fine example of Children's art from Japan 
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traditional poses and symbols, and they must 
know something about the ancient art 
treasures in some of the famous mountain 
caves. A little about the local architecture, 
a little about the country’s great sculptures, 
a little about the fresco paintings—-will never 
fail to inspire the children, and their actual 
part in some mural decoration may be a great 
impetus with immense joy and satisfaction. 
The children may take sufficient interest in 
commercial and industrial art. and they may 
find a new pleasure in lettering, layout. etc. 
They can be encouraged to make book-cover 
designs, posters, etc. which may also be 
reproduced or used by publishers or publicity 
men. Carving in plaster of paris or wood, 
stencilling, papier maché, puppetry, embroi- 
dery, lino-cutting and block-printing, fibre 


and cane work—~all may be learnt and done 
by children with great enthusiasm. 

Free from self-consciousness, the child 
does not hide himself in the 'cocoon of self- 
restraint. He has no knowledge and no 
inferiority complex, and hence he never feels 
that he can draw nothing. He sometimes 
develops his scribbles in a very interesting 
way. According to a distinguished author, the 
children are ‘never so foolish as to be hide- 
bound by their first subject-matter. Half-way 
through, new ideas may cause them to change 
their minds, and when the picture is finished, 
it may be given a totally different title.’ 

Whatever may be the case, sympathetic 
aid and encouragement may certainly bring 
out results that may turn out to be wonders 
in the. world of children's art. 
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Morning by six-year old Harriet Nye, U.K 
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Full page advertisement of 15 Japanese 
firms, The Statesman, 7th April 1952 


CO-OPERATIVE GROUP ADVERTISING 


S. K. De 


N recent years there has been a definite 
decline in the volume of advertising done 
by Indian advertisers. The extra money made 
available from excess profit earned during 
war years was utilised in advertising, mostly 
without any well-thought-out plan, and very 


few advertisers did renew their contracts 
after the end of the war. The winding up 
of several banks and mushroom business 
houses gave a shocking blow to Indian adver- 
tising and at the present moment Indian 
advertisers stand at a cross-road. The general 
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slump in business gives no impetus to fresh 
investment ; established manufacturers are 
facing innumerable odds which compel them 
to cut down their advertising appropriation. 
On the other hand the cost of space has 
considerably gone up in almost all reputed 
newspapers-—result being the Indian adver- 
tisers have been practically cornered by im- 
porters, foreign manufacturers and foreign 
giant industrial groups. 

Now small advertisers must co-operate to 
make their advertising effective. Even big 
ones can very well combine together for 
mutual benefit and launch co-operative group 
advertising. 

Co-operative group advertising, when done 
methodically, can be appreciably effective as 
has been experimented in a wide scale in the 
U.S.A. during recent years. Co-operative 
group advertising is usually conducted by 
some Trade Associations and the members 
jointly foot the bill. The arrangement varies 
from Association to Association. In some 
Associations, the assessment is made on the 
proportion of sales proceeds of individual 
members ; in some Associations the mem- 
bers contribute voluntarily. The Jewellery 
industry of the U.S.A. operates co-operative 
group advertising on contributions from all 
watch makers, and wholesalers and retailers 
of gold, silver, diamond-——all at the rate of 
one-tenth of one per cent of their sales. 

Co-operative group advertising can be 
broadly classified into two groups—by indus- 
try and by the country of origin ; or in other 
words—industrial group and geographical 
group. 

Industrial group represents various orga- 
nisations engaged in one particular industry 
like Iron and Steel, Electricity, or Jute, etc. 
Industrial group advertising is generally done 
in the name of the Association like the 
Central Tea Board. No particular brand of 
article is mentioned but in some advertise- 
ments the names of the members of the 
Association are mentioned. 
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The special industrial and other supple- 
ments of the reputed newspapers offer excel- 
lent media for group advertisement. Here 
Trade Associations as well as individual firms 
engaged in a particular line and allied indus- 
tries go side by side and interested readers 
can have them together to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

The full page advertisement of fifteen 
Japanese firms appearing with messages from 
Mr. A. Fujyama, President of the Japan 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry and 
Mr. T. Ishizaka, Leader of the Japanese 
Industrialists’ Mission to India, in the 
Statesman, Calcutta, on the 7th April, 1952, 
is a fine specimen of geographical group 
advertising and is reproduced here for ready 
reference. 

It covered a full page in the Statesman and 
could hardly be overlooked even by casual 
readers. And it appeared when the 
Japanese Industrialists’ Mission was in India. 
Almost similar advertisements appeared in 
the International. Business and Industrial 
Supplement of the New York Times on 3rd 
January, 1952. 

We reproduce here another most impres- 
sive group advertisement stretching over two 
adjacent pages (and also the third page) at 
the centre of the above-mentioned supple- 
ment of the New York Times. Nobody can 
ignore such big size advertisements, and all 
the advertisers who co-operate get the grand 
benefit of this prominent double page ad- 
vertisement. 

Co-operative group advertising is not quite 
new in India too. The advertisements of the 
Tea Market Expansion. Board, now called 
The Central Tea Board are, perhaps, the best 
examples of co-operative group advertise- 
ments done in India. Besides, Indian Coffee, 
Soap. Coal, Maize Starch, Vanaspati, even 
Licensed Electrical Contractors occasionally 
publish their co-operative group advertise- 
ments though they are not very impressive. 
The respective Associations should have 


elaborate scope of work, should undertake 
market research which is the most essential 
factor in Sales Promotion. Their member- 
ship should cover the biggest range possible 
and all the advertisements should be made 
impressive and effective. Florida Citras 
Commission levy a special tax of 3c on a case 
of orange and 4c on a crate of grape fruit 
and this collection amounts to such fabulous 
figures that the Commission will spend in 
the next year for consumer advertising only 
in the U.S.A. to the tune of one crore of 
rupees ($2,500,000). Trade Associations 
in India can collect funds in a similar way. 
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And more and more Trade Associations 
should be established to look after the 
interest of their members more efficiently 
than by their individual efforts. 

Co-operative group advertising may in 
a sense be considered antagonistic to 
competitive individual advertising but it 
has lasting effects and establishes healthy 
relations between manufacturers and 
consumers. 

In the opinion of some American Publicity 
experts, cO-operative group advertising is 
still in its infancy but the trend of the time 
shows that it has bright prospects. 
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Specimen of co-operative advertisement covering two adjacent pages, International 


Business and Industrial Supplement, 


New York Times, 
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THE NUDE IN ADVERTISING 


T. nude assumes a unique position in 
painting and sculpture, ancient and 
modern. From Greek and Egyptian art to 
art in the Orient—all have seen their master 
painters and sculptors creating nude forms 
in their full and natural splendour. Photo- 
graphy is the youngest of the arts and many 
great photographers also, men and women, 
now "understand the human body and make 
it their main source of inspiration, study and 
experiment." Art in every country and in 
every age, has blossomed and matured in 
new directions, and the dictates of society 
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have had sometimes to be ignored for the 
creation. of masterpieces which defied the 
limitations of country and age. It is signi- 
ficant that photography, just as sculpture and 
painting, has now been "applied with en- 
thusiasm to the nude, and that a great band 
of photographers should be endeavouring to 
express their artistic personality through in- 
terpretations of the living human form." 
Now, either in painting. sculpture, or 
photography, the nude has remained as a 
source of the enjoyment of sheer beauty ; 
but the time has come when it is seeking to 
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serve important as well as delightful com- 
mercial purposes. The nude has come to aid 
commercial advertising, and sometimes with 
great effect. 

In the words of a great artist, *Nakedness 
is the only nobility left to the vast majority 
of contemporary men: their clothes, far from 
being for dignity and adornment, degrade 


them. Apart from their vulgarity when 
new, how often does one not see a 
godlike torso emerging from  filthy-rate 


garments, almost radiant with the visible 
touch of the creator! If naked bodies 
can arouse a hell hunger of lust, they 
can and do kindle a hunger for heaven. 
May God bring us all thither . . ." 

This desire and aim of the painter should 
also be the desire and aim of the commercial 


Advertisement of American Fab- 
rics by Marcel Vartes, published 
in American Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation publication. Imprevisations 
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A Danish Magazine cover 


paotographer who is now playing an im- 
pertant role in the field of advertising. Mere 
nakedness can hardly bring about the desired 
ef'ect in advertising if this nakedness is not 
coupled with the utmost good taste. The 
photographer or artist must give a previous 
ard a serious thought to the study of his sub- 
ject before any attempt is made to take any 
photograph of the nude so that his works may 
net ultimately result in definitely pornogra- 
phic pictures. The photographer must un- 
derstand how to keep within the bounds of 
beauty and decency, for “this type of photo- 
graphy too easily lends itself to ugly and 
distasteful effects", and what applies to the 
photographer, also applies to the artist. 

A very serious consideration is needed 
waen an advertisement is to be illustrated 
with the nude. Is the nude suitable for all 
types of advertisements? It naturally comes 
tothe mind that the advertisements of various 
toilet products, textiles, hygienic goods, etc. 
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An advertisement by the Italian artist. Enrico 
Cutt, for Pirelli Rubber Foam Mattresses 
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An effective use of the nude in 
advertising liquid colognes by 
Dana Perfumes of the USA 


are quite suitable for illustration with the 
nude: but can the advertisement of a ciga- 
rette be in good taste, or really effective if 
it is illustrated. with the nude? Can any 
relationship be at all established between 
nudity and smoking? The answer is, per- 
haps, ‘no’. But some might argue that the 
cigarette of a particular brand may be put into 
the mouth of a naked lunatic, and in the text 
of the advertisement it may be explained that 
even a lunatic, whose senses are dull in all 
other respects, has a strong sense for this par- 
ticular brand of cigarette, and he has some- 
how managed to get one! But, this too may 
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Another Hans Erni poster designed for WHO Another Erni poster adver- 
tising his own exhibition 
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seem entirely vulgar and objectionable to 
many. So, before trying to give a ‘stunt’ 
with such illustrations in advertisements one 
must be extremely cautious about the dangers 
and the risks involved. 

Again, while advertisements of textile or 
toilet products may be suitable for using the 
nude it is also to be seen if in a particular 
case the clothed have a greater appeal than 
the nude. Indiscriminate use of the nude, 
without judging the public taste in a parti- 
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advertisement of 


cular case, may eventually defeat the very 
purpose for which it was done. 

In some foreign countries quite a number 
of effective advertisements have been pro- 
duced with the nude, both in drawings and 
photographs, and the public response with 
regard to these has also been quite favour- 
able; but it is not understood whether the 
field of such advertisements has been well 
created in India. Experiments in this line 
now in India are certainly worthwhile. 





THE IMAGE-MAKERS 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


R. Lakshmi 


A South-Indian image-maker puts 
finishing touches to a wax dummy 


NE of the most interesting of South 

India's cottage industries is the making 
of images of gods and goddesses in metal. 
Though times have changed, there was a time 
when image-making was a flourishing profes- 
sion and the artists (they are indeed artists 
and not artisans) who followed it were a pros- 
perous lot. Even now, there is à limited 
demand for these images. mainly from 
temples, rich and religious individuals and 


the new class of city-dwellers who want 
something novel for their mantelpieces. 

This god-making is undertaken by 
Panchalas-—members of South India’s sculp- 
tor and artist-caste. Every Panchala is a 
born sculptor and invariably takes to 
image-making or other allied art. This pro- 
fession of image-making, like all caste profes- 
sions, has been handed down from father to 
son through a countless number of genera- 
tions and every Panchala instinctively takes 
to it. 

Every door-step of a Panchala is a veri- 
table studio and everyday. from morning 
till evening, one can see these industrious 
image-makers at work. Their tools, for tne 
artistic work they undertake, are crude 
indeed ——but the results are satisfactory from 
even the most exacting point of view. 

The images are made in most media like 
stone, marble, metal-alloys and sheet metal. 


The last two are the most common media 
employed. 

In making images out of alloys, the 
Panchalas follow the time-honoured method 
of making a waxen dummy. The dummy 
takes shape miraculously-—often right in 
front of the visitor and within half an hour. 
in the deft fingers of the image-maker. 

The dummy is then covered with wet clay, 
dried in the sun and heated. The molten 
alloy is then poured into the mould. The 
resulting image is still crude, but a couple of 
days’ patient work by the image-maker 
brings it to its final shape. 

Sheet metal is employed when huge speci- 
mens, specially for temples, are required. 
Here, the image-maker works directly on the 
sheet, patiently bringing out details after 
details from the metal. The work is done in 
sections and later on assembled over a frame- 
work of metal strips. 


A prancing horse 
made of sheet metal 





With the development of the modern 
machine-industry, art was, for a Ume, 
divorced from everyday life in the countries 
of the West. The entry of the modern 
industrial civilisation into India also had the 
same effect. 

Such a situation could not last long. Man 
has always loved beauty tn everyday life. 
and, with the further development of machi- 
nery and science, it was once again possible 
to meet this elemental desire of man. Once 
more the men who control industry had to 
look for beautiful and pleasing designs. To 
this was coupled the modern love for the 
exotic. As a result, artists and industrial 


designers of the West began to turn once 
again to India, the land of beauty. the rich 
colours of the tropics and of great art tradi- 
tions. 

This is most true of the United States of 
American designers, with a keen 


America. 





sense of business and publicity, have begun 
to take full advantage of the wealth of 
beauty available in India and are incorpora- 
ting them in dresses and costumes. 

Handloom scarves, interwoven with gold 
and silver threads, and brocade bags are 
being effectively used with European clothes 
for evening wear in the USA. The 
gorgeous sari is more and more capturing 
the imagination of fashion-experts of the 
West. Motifs from Indian saris are appear- 
ing in evening gowns, bathing costumes, 
spring dresses and sun suits. 

Rawlings, a celebrated modern New York 
designer, has adapted many designs from 
Indian saris. Her recent fashion drawings 
prove that yesterday's saris of ours inspire 
tomorrow's fashions in the West. 

Tina Lesser, another famous name among 
fashion designers, is blazing a new trail in 
women's fashions inspired by Indian designs. 


A vase designed for 
Orrefors by Simon Gate. 
Studio, (Vol. I44, No. 72) 
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the headdress of the Krishna, a Rajput 
of Art. 


The jewelled pearls in 
im the Metropolitan Museum 


painting preserved in 
S.A. caught the eve of the designer Peter Todd Mitchell 
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the result was this 


INDIAN 
INFLUENCE ON WESTERN DESIGN 


Subrata Banerjee 


BOUT the East and the West it has often 
been said, "Never the twain shall meet”. 


Recent years have more and more disproved | 


that old-world theory. The twain have met 
on many fields and with good results. The 
most interesting of these meetings, or better 
say matings, has taken place on the field 
of designs, especially textile designs. 

The advanced countries of Europe and 
America are today turning more and more 
towards the East. especially India, for fresh 
designs. This attention 1s not merely the 
result of the love for the exotic which has 
invaded the West today. Rather, it is ins- 
pired by a genuine desire for beauty in every- 
day life. 

That one should turn to India for this is 
only natural. India, with her varied scenery 
and rich colours, has always inspired magni- 
ficent works of art. Artists from the West 
have also sought inspiration here. The 
variegated patterns of nature, the bright sun- 
shine and the rich colours and soft shades it 
calls forth, themselves suggest colourful 
motifs of exquisite beauty. 

India. with her ancient civilization, has 
also a rich and colourful tradition of arts, 
which can be traced back to the days of 
Mahenjo-daro and Harappa. This tradition 
is reflected in our ancient architecture, paint- 
ings, murals, sculpture, and what is more, in 
various artistic crafts still practised in the 
remote villages of our country. 

In the ancient days art was closely linked 
to the daily life of our people, because their 
aesthetic taste and love for the beautiful in 
life could only find expression in the objects 
of daily use in their homes. Many varied 
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and beautiful decorative and colourful 
motifs have thus developed in the village 
homes of India. They have been handed 
down from generation to generation, im- 
proved with new ideas through the centuries, 
and have continued to live till very recent 
times. 

Even today, patient research and survey 
work, as undertaken by the Indian Institute 
of Art in Industry, reveal the existence of 
such works of art in many distant and dark 
corners of our country. This is due to the 
fact that our village economy, till very recent- 
ly, has been, to a large extent, self-sufficient. 
Even today some of the ancient and most 
primitive peoples of our country are still 
struggling hard to maintain the last remnants 
of this self-sufficient economy as the only 
guarantee for the preservation of their own 


[traditional way of life. 


Thus, while in many countries of the 
world the traditional arts and crafts have 
died and have had to be revived, in 
India they still exist. Here we are 
still very close to this past, or we might 
say, to the present which is fast becoming 
the past. 

Textiles are the most ancient of India's 
crafts and they had once adorned the beauti- 
ful figures of the aristocratic women of 
Rome. When the first British traders came 
to this country they too marvelled at the 
beauty of our textiles and took many of our 
designs away with them. It is well known 
that, in the early part of the 18th century. 
the colour patterns and motifs of Calicut 
textiles played a great part in the evolution 
of calico designs. 





A humorous poster designed by Savignac 


M 


confrères, who can afford to ignore the ques- 
tion of earning their livelihood through a 
commercial utilisation of their artistic. talent 
Or even genius. 

In India too there exists a great hunger 
among the people for beauty in everycay 
life. From France our artists can best learn 
how it is their duty and privilege to serve this 
need of the people. There is indeed no rea- 
son why India, with her rich traditioas, 
should not develop her applied art products 
to such a height as can command the admira- 
tion of the world. 





Below: A colour slide reproduced on 


Ektachrome by J. L. Craven, to mark 


the end of a series of 30 slides used 
to illustrate a talk on the "Printing 
Model", at the 7th International Congress 
of Master Printers. London, 1951 








An advertisement poster for leather goods-— 
“Only such skin pleases” reads the caption 


Jean Picart le Doux, Guy Georget, etc.— 
prove themselves to be solid and straight- 
forward commercial artists. They work with 
a fine brush and great graphic consciousness 
and seem to avoid the expected "artistic 
freedom from inhibitions. 

At the same time their refinement of form 
and winning elegance succeed in bringing 
into play a modern E note, which satis- 
fies the most finical taste as well as the special 
demand of publicity. This rud is due 
to the close kinship that exists between 
French applied graphic arts and the various 
modern ‘isms’ of painting. especially surrea- 
lism. 

These borrowed forms of fine art are 
employed with great sobriety and with an 
eye to the practical needs of publicity. This 
is the secret of the special appeal of the 
modern poster-hoardings of France. 

We are proud to publish here a few 

selected specimens of French Applied Arts. 
Most of them have been donated to the 
Institute by the Alliance Francaise. Calcutta, 
and are in permanent display in the Art in 
Industry Museum of the Institute. 

These specimens should be a source of ins- 
piration to both our commercial artists. 
industrialists and the general public. We 
have a great deal to learn from modern 
trends in French applied arts. It is true 
that our own development must be on the 
basis of our national art traditions. At the 
same time what we can learn from France 
is how good art can also be good propa- 
ganda. We can also fight against the de- 
moralising contempt with which commer- 
cial artists are treated by their better off 


An advertisement poster by Jacques Nathan, 
for a popular brand of cigarette papers 








A travel poste 
technique and 


r- Gouache by Jean Vercollier, colours by Milori. 


an interesting composition with photographs of local scene 


A novel 
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Creations publicitaires 


DRAEGER FRERES 
IMPRIMEURS 


heurter, 





réagir 
014 penser, 
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vaincre Linarflérence, 
c'est le probleme capital 








Creations publicitaires Draeger Freres Impri- 


meurs, What are the aims of publicity? It should 
be striking, have a strong element of surprise. make 
one smile or protest. react or think ; above all. 


it should overcome th 





indifference of the public 








Left: Window Display--A brilliant example 
of window display with drapery and manne- 
quin. Etaleges et Magasins June-July 1932 











A painted earthenware vase--Pablo Picasso 
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Textile Display 


It is this urge that has compelled artists 
of world fame, like Picasso and Matisse, to 
turn to what is commonly termed commer- 
cial art. They not only continue to produce 
great works of art, but also illustrate 
books, prepare posters, decorate pottery 
and so on. In this manner we see in 
France today a flourishing of applied arts 
side by side with fine arts. as never before 
in her history. 
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->The Gourmet-—a feast for the sparrow” reads the caption 


Poster-hoardings have a special place in 
French Applied Arts. They are part of the 
France which all lovers of that country know 
and appreciate. They have an appeal all 
their own, very different from what one 
expects from typically French art. with all its 
untrammelled graphic audacity and absence 
of all artistic scruples. 

In the art of poster-hoardings, all the best 
known artists C 


—Jean Colin, Jacques Nathan, 
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CERES عمس‎ 
P. E E Bi 


“| feel that you are very much embarrassed, 
take then my shirt." Illustration. from the 
satiric journal Le Rire (The Laughter) 


rivalry of Hollywood, Paris leads the world. 
Here are born the fashions of tomorrow, the 
designs of the future and art is brought close 
to the everyday life of the people in more 
ways than one. 

The most significant development in the 
field of applied arts in modern France is the 
fact that the leading artists are more and 
more coming forward to meet the public 
demand for beauty in everyday life. The 
common sufferings during the unhappy days 
of German occupation, which cemented the 
bonds of unity among the people, as never 
before, have helped bring the artists closer 
to their people. They have realised that 
their art, to be of any value, must really 
serve the people's hunger for beauty, must 
reach out to the widest sections of the 
masses. 
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Right: Magazine Hdlustration—a brilliant 
example of the role played by the Paris Vogue 
in the development of applied arts. A fine 
specimen of photographic composition. The 
celebrated beauty, Mrs. Irving Penn, wearing 
heavy Moroccan jewellery, photographed in an 
oriental setting designed by Jacques Huin. 
Vogue, May 1952 


Book Cover Design 
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It is indeed a truism to say that France is 
the home of the arts. She has been for 
centuries the unquestioned leader of the 
world of arts in Europe. New art move- 
ments have originated in the bohemian 
quarters of Parts. Artists from all over the 
world have come here for inspiration, to 
learn from the people of France. 
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Agence Francaise De Fonderies. Paris 


France is not the home of pure or fine 
arts alone. It is also the home of applied 
arts. It was in the days of the Sun-King. 
Louis XIV, that France suddenly emerged 
as the leader of world fashions. For long 
years the French language, French culture 
and French fashions dominated the Western 
world. Even today. despite the strong 
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FRENCH APPLIED ARTS 





Book Illustration—a plate from a book on Gauguin 


young American lady walk- 
ed into the library of 
the Indian Institute of Art 
in Industry the other day. 
A panel of beautiful speci- 
mens of French applied arts, 
a gift to the Institute by the Alliance Fran- 
caise, Calcutta, soon attracted her attention. 
As she stood gazing at them with admiration 
she said, "France still leads the world of 
the arts!" 
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symbolise man’s aspirations 
» for a perfect life; while 

his achievement of 

perfect lubrication is, 

of course, symbolised 

by the Flying Red Horse. 
Mobiloil offers Heavy-Duty 
protection — greater than that 
given by a Regular or 


Premium motor oil. 
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STAN DARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY ( The Liability of the Members of the Company ís Limited ) 
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Modern, well-built factories 
increase production 


Built to last with AL L CEMENT 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY OF INDIA LTD. 


Sales Managers of 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LTD. 
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—rely on US 


For generations India's village craftsmen used only home- 
made dyes of vegetable origin for cloth printing. These 
were restricted in colour range, of uncertain shade, of 
unreliable permanence. Now these artists use the same 
chemical dyes as those used by the huge mechanised cloth 
mills—but, the hand-printer buys in small quantities and 
uses only a very little at a time. Nevertheless, when he 


1 takes from his shelf a dye which may have lain there for 

Every Ten UE months he expects it t be as dependable as it was when 
Rs. 40 crores- worth new. India's dyestuffs traders rely on Metal Box to supply 
. containers which will safeguard their product and their 

of Indian-made name. The tamper-proof tin carefully protects these 


delicate powders from moisture, fumes, and light. Metal 


products are packed Box are equipped to make metal containers for almost 


in Metal Box any commodity ; our research and design departments 
. are staffed with skilled technicians backed by many 
containers years’ experience of widely diverse packaging problems. 


is/vi Xi 


India’s growing Dyestuffs Trade relies on . . 


The Metal Box Company of India Limited 
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The fascinatingly intricate, yet 
incredibly delicate designs of Indian jewellery exemplify 
the ultimate in the synthesis of Art and Industry. And, through 
the centuries, the implements that have helped 
give expression to the genius of the 


Indian Craftsman have been made of Steel. 


TN.3 340 







Abad Uraftsman..+ 


so runs the adage, quarrels 
with his tools. That may be true 
of some printers, who put 


the blame for their poor SS V 


reproduction on the 
age of the machines they WEE SS 
use. But a good craftsman (3 


is never satisfied with inefficient tools. He needs proper tools to 
give complete expression to the artist in him. Believing 
implicitly as we do in this, we have always employed the best 
craftsmen in the line. And we have always used the latest modern 
machines to give our work perfection. Only thus, by giving 
our craftsmen tools worthy of their skill, have we maintained 


the standard of excellence that has always been our pride. 


SREE SARASWATY PRESS LIMITED 
Process-engraving, Type casting, Letterpress and Offset Printing. 


32, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9 
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the author seeks to teach something about 
layout to others, the whole layout of the boek 
itself is as bad as it could be. Could the 
writer pay a little more attention to this 
aspect of his publication at least in its future 
editions? 


A journal of arts, literature, screen 
140. Faubourg Saint-Honore 
Price: 30 Francs. 


ARTS: 
and stage. 


A newspaper of the various art forras 
could possibly flourish only in France, the 
historic land of art-lovers. Arts covers a 
wide field and not a single art form is neg- 
lected. Lavishly illustrated, it contains 


The familar "alpona" scene from 
the film, The River--a still repro- 
duced in the French newspaper. Arts 


articles on the life and works of modern 
painters, interviews with creative artists in 
different fields on their recent creations and 
news and views from many lands. Its 
reviews of films, the theatre. music and lite- 
rature and critical articles on these art forms 
give one a good idea of the present cultural 
developments in France and other parts of 
the world. As an example, we reproduce 
here a still from the film "The River", which 
was recently published in the columns of 
Arts. The newspaper also publishes valu- 
able information about the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the cultural workers in 
France today. An English edition of such 


a journal could indeed be of great value to 
art-lovers in this ۰ 





New Members 


We extend our hearty welcome to all 
those who have recently become members of 
the Institute. Everyone of them, to what- 
ever category he may belong, adds fresh 
strength to the institute and contributes 
equally towards the fulfilment of its ideals. 
Here is a recent list of our new members: 
COMPANY MEMBERS: D. J. Keymer & 
Co. Lid.: Eagle Lithographing Co. Ltd. 
Gossain & Company. ORDINARY MEMBERS: 
Mrs. Eulalie Bertha Hogan. NON-VOTING 
MEMBERS: (COMPANY)—Fashion Furnishers: 
(INDIVIDUAL}—-Mr. Jagadish Chatterjee. 
ARTIST MEMBERS: Messrs Pratul Kumar 
Mukerjee. Gouri Shankar Ghosh, G. S. 
Pohekar, Kanchan Mukerjee, Kenneth W. 
Clayton, Mono Mitra, P. C. Sorcar. 
Sudhangsu Chowdhury, Sunil Madhav Sen, 
U. Mahanti, V. D. Bhagat. STUDENT MEM- 
BERS:  Nilotpal Ghose, Debaprasad Bose, 
Susil Mazumdar. 


Exhibition Notes 


Children’s Art: 


The Exhibition of International Children’s 
Art, organized by Shankar's Weekly, New 
Delhi, opened here on April 26 and attracted 
great attention till it closed on May 2, 1952. 

There were several hundred pictures from 
many different countries of the world on 
view. The ages of the artists ranged from 
3 to 16. It was indeed an interesting 
and delightful exhibition, both from the 
point of view of novelty and also the wide 
range of themes and modes of expression. 


Institute of Art and Culture : 


The third annual art exhibition of the 
Institute of Art and Culture was held from 
May 9 to May 22, 1952. Almost entirely 
an exhibition of works by student artists, it 
was characterised by a strict exclusion of 
what the organisers described in the catalo- 
gue as "formal exercises and supernatural or 
abstract thinking." Most of the young artists 
attempted to portray everyday things and 
everyday life, though not always with suc- 
cess. The graphic art was certainly far 
superior to the colour work. Among the 
exhibits were also a few specimens of 
interesting sculpture. 
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An example of geometric design-—Rekha 


REKHA: K. C. ARYAN. Published by 
Rekha Prakashan, 4689, Ball Maran, 
Delhi. Price Rs. 15/-. 


The book under review is an analytical 
study of Deva-Nagri Calligraphy and Indian 
design. The very first impression that the 
book creates on the mind is that the author 
of this volume has, through an honest labour, 
achieved something of real value, and that 
the book will be of great use to the commer- 
cial artists and industrial designers. The 
author at first deals with the discovery of the 
written word, Deva-Nagri Script, The current 
shapes of Deva-Nagri, Reed and the method 
of handling and cutting it for use, Anatomy 
of Deva-Nagri lettering, Letters through 
Graph, Scaling of letters, Compound letters, 
Different styles--Italics, Brush. Chinese, 
Shade and Facsimile, The use of proper style, 
Vanishing letters, psychological lettering, ete.. 
and then proceeds on with such themes as 
Initials and Monograms, Insets. Emblems, 
Coat-of-Arms and Heraldic designs, Design- 
ing. Layout and Composition, Ornaments, 
Indian toys, Musical instruments, Weapons, 
Footwears, Boats, Indian costumes, etc. The 
author has, in fact, covered a wide range and 
considering that the modern science of 
advertising has created many new problems 
for the artist, has endeavoured to explain his 
subjects and points with plenty of illustra- 
tions. The author implores the Indian com- 
mercial artists to work on the traditional 
foundations of Indian art and asks them to 
see around them the innumerable designs left 
by their forefathers—without blindly copying 
the West. 

lt is somewhat strange that such a useful 
publication should be printed so badly and 
so many printing errors left unnoticed. While 


Representatives of the State Governments under 
Class H(ii), Sec. 8. 

Mr. K. S. Roy Chow- 
dhury Inspector of Technical 
& Industrial Insti- 
tutions, Govt. of 


West Bengal. 


Representatives of the State Governments under 
Class Hût}, Sec. 8. 

Mr. M. L. Narasimiengar Director of Industries, 
Govt. of Orissa. 
Secretary, Industries, 
Supply & Rehabili- 
tation Dept... Govt. 

of P.E.P.S.U. 


K. L. Budhiraja 


Representatives of the Ordinary Members under 
Class J, Section 8. 
Mr. Kanailal Jethia, Calcutta. 
. A. Curlendar, Calcutta. 
Mrs. Eulalie Bertha Hogan. California. 


Representatives of the Artist Members under 
Class K, Section 8. 
Mr. Ajit Ghosh, Calcutta. 

Dinesh Dutt, Calcutta. 

. Gourie Shankar Ghosh, Calcutta. 

. Jibapriva Guha. Calcutta. 
P. Mukherjee, Bombay. 

. Santosh Kumar De, Calcutta. 
Srihari Ganguli, Calcutta. 

.. Sudhangsu Chewdhury, Calcutta. 

. Susil Kumar Jhan, Batanagar. 

. V. B. Chandhok, Calcutta. 


Representatives of the Student Members under 
Class L, Section 8. 
Miss Anjali Sen Gupta, Calcutta. 
„ der M. Rustomp. Calcutta. 


Executive Committee 


|l. The Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
(Ex-Officio Member) 
2. Mr. Sailendra Nath 


Elected from amongst i 
i E Guha Ray 


the Councillors, the رز‎ d a 
b f 1 3. . H. K. S. Lindsay 
number of seats re- - i 
d f 1 3 i: 4. a P.W. Orvis 
served for them be- : MEE 
d 5 R. K. Sirkar 


ing nine. : 
E . J. M. Stark 


| is. 
7. a S. Basu 

4. Sookamal Ghose 
9. . Dinesh Dutt 


n SHEER سج‎ P a سس سمس م يميم يجي‎ n 
we عرسا رب زج وج و وروی بیج‎ roti دبس جر وزج‎ 
> 


Co-opted, under Sec- 


tion 9, 
14-1. 


Nominees 


i 

1 
Government of India. | E 2 

15 


ades í 10. Mr. K. J. Cleetus 
Au EL 


2. Dr. N. Das, ۰ 

3. Mr. T. Swaminathan, 
Nandalal Bose 
, P.C. Sinha 


of the 


Exhibition /Museum Sub-Committee 


i, 
2 
3 
4 
5 


^6. 


rare 


4 b مس‎ 


Mr. R. K. Sirkar 
S. J. M. Stark 
. Dinesh Dutt 
4, & K. Bose 
a P. C. Sinha 
o R. Chakravarty 
.. A. K. Ghosh 


Magazine Sub-Committee 


Mr. R. K. Sirkar 
S. K. Bose 
S. J. M. Stark 
. Sudhangsu Bose 
. D. N. Dhar 


Finance Sub-Committee 


Dinesh Dutt 

S. J. M. Stark 
E. Kenneth Day 
. J. C. Gupta 


Mr. 


. Dr. T. N. Ghosh 


Survey Sub-Committee 


Mr. Sookamal Ghose 
Dinesh Dutt 
. S. K. Bose 
„ Ajit Ghosh 
K. S. Roy Chowdhury 


Staff Appointment & Regulation 


i. 
2 
9 
4 


Sub-Committee 


Mr. K. J. Cleetus 
R. K. Sirkar 
H. K. S. Lindsay 
Sookamal Ghose 


*Names of members marked with asterisks were 
co-opted from outside the Executive Committee. 
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Hindusthan Standard, 
Calcutta 
Metal Box Co. of India 


Ltd.. Calcutta 
Tata lron & Steel Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta 


Mr. Sudhangsu Bose 
H. K. S. Lindsav 


4, K. J. Cleetus 


Representatives of the Original Members under 
Class C, Section 8. 


Amrita Bazar ۵ 
Ltd., Calcutta 

Bengal Chemical & Phar- 
maceutical Works Ltd., 
Calcutta m 

Birla Brothers Ltd.. 
Calcutta 

Cement Marketing Co. of 
India Ltd., Bombay ... 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
India Ltd., Calcutta ... 

India United Mills Ltd.. 


Bombay 
Kodak Ltd., Calcutta 
Lever Brothers (India) 


Ltd.. Bombay x 
Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd.. 
Bombay 
Tata Sons Ltd., Boinbay 


Mr Sookamal Ghose 


Dr. T. N. Ghosh, M.B. 


Mr. J. C. Gupta 


M. Engineer 
4, S.J. M. Stark 


R. S. Khaitan 
L. J. Twinn 


J. D. Mould 


Miss S. S. Batlivala 
Mr. J. J. Bhabha 


Representatives of the Company Members under 
Class D, Section 8. 


Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta 

Bengal Enamel 
Ltd., Calcutta 

Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., Bombay 


Works 


Britannia Biscuit Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta is 
Brooke Bond (India) 


Ltd., Calcutta 


Delhi Cloth & General 
Mills Co. Ltd., Delhi 
D. J. Keymer & Co. Lid.. 
Calcutta : 
Eagle Lithographing Co. 0. 
Ltd. m 
Gossain & Co., 
Imperial Art 
Calcutta 
Imperial Chemical tallies: 


ica 
Cottage. 


tries (India) Ltd., 
Calcutta ae 
Lily Biscuit Co. Ltd. 


Calcutta 
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Mr. P. H. Sykes 
„ A. K. Ghosh 
Neville N. Wadia 
» K. J. Scott 


» W. G. Henshil- 


wood 
Bharat Ram 
D. K. Gupta 


a H. K. Das 
N. K. Gossain 


D. N. Dhar 


S. Basu 


P. C. Sett 


Lintas Limited, Bombay 

National Tobacco Co. of 
india Ltd.. Calcutta ... 

Press Syndicate Ltd., 
Calcutta bes 

Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Bombay 

Volkart Brothers. 
Bombay 

Western India Match Co. 
Ltd.. Calcutta 


Mr. R. V. East 

». 5. G. Rajan 

„ $. K. Bose 

» P. W. Orvis 
R. V. Leyden 


» S. Vir 


Representatives of the Patron Members under 
Class F, Section 8. 
The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 


Mr. L. N. Birla 


Sir Badridas Goenka 


Mr. Sailendra Nath Guha Ray 


Representatives of the Representative Members 
under Class G. I(c), Sec. 8. 


Bengal Association of 
Master Printers & 
Allied Industries, Cal- 
cutta m 

National Cham- 


Bengal 
ber of Commerce, 
Calcutta 


Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta 

Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay 

Bengal Chamber of oe 
merce & Industry, 
Calcutta 


The Secretary 


Mr. P, N. Talukdar, 
Secretary 


e Secretary 


The Secretary 


Mr. E. Kenneth Dav 


Representatives of the Representative Members 
under Class G. 2(b), Sec. 8. 


Mr. V. S. Adurkar 


R. Chakravarty 


Jt. Dean (Instruction). 
Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay. 

Principal, Government 
College of Arts & 
Crafts, Calcutta. 


Representatives of the Government of India under 
Class H(i), Sec. 8. 


Mr. T. Swaminathan, LC.S. 


. Nandalal Bose 
Dr. N. Das, LCS. 


Mr. P. C. Sinha 


Textile Commissioner, 
Govt. of India, 
Bombay. 

Shantiniketan, Bolepur. 

Secretary, Commerce 
& Industry. Govt. 
of West Bengal. 

Hony. Secretary, Cal- 
cutta Art Society. 


NEWS 
& VIEWS 


Institute’s Lecture Series 


The “Art-in-Industry Lecture Series.” the 
first of our new ventures aimed at the fur- 
ther expansion of our activities, opened wath 
an informal talk by Mr. Ramendranath 
Chakravarty, Principal, Government College 
of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta, on Friday. 
August 29. 

There was a small, but appreciative gather- 
ing of artists, journalists, and  art-loving 
members of the public in our studio, that 
evening. Many of them expressed the need 
they felt for more such and regular discus- 
sions. Mr. Chakravarty pleaded for the 
organisation of open-air exhibitions as in 
Europe and for an emphasis on quality in- 
stead of quantity in art exhibitions. 

Prof. O. C. Gangoly, who inaugurated the 
Lecture Series, in his speech discussed 
museclogy and forcefully declared that mo 
art could flourish unless the existing chasm 
between the public and the artists was 
bridged and art made a part of the daily life 
of the people. as in the past. 


Council 


The Council of the INDIAN INSTITUTE 
OF ART IN INDUSTRY has just been re- 
constituted at the Sixth Annual General 
Meeting, held on March 21, 1952. with the 
election of new councillors. This was in- 
deed an important occasion and created wide 
interest among the members, because the 
management of the Institute is vested in the 
Council. 

The new Council has 68 members. Of 
these only 23 have been newly elected. The 
rest represent the different categories of 
Industrial Members, Patrons, State Govern- 
ments, and the Government of India. Among 
them are also included the President, the 
Vice-President and the Director of the Insti- 
tute in their ex-officio capacities and the 
principals of the Sir J. J. School of Art, 


Bombay and the Government College of 
Arts and Crafts, Calcutta. The Industrial 
Members, the Patrons and the State Govern- 
ment Members concerned have nominated 
only one representative each. The Govern- 
ment of India alone have nominated four 
councillors. The State Governments repre- 
sented in the Council include West Bengal, 
Bombay, Orissa and P.E.P.S.U. 

Of the 23 elected councillors, five have 
been elected by the various Chambers of 
Commerce and associations of manufac- 
turers and industries, two by individual 
members, ten by artist members, and two by 
student members: 

When the Council met on June 19, quite 
a few new faces were seen both among the 
nominated and the elected councillors. The 
Council unanimously re-elected, as its Chair- 
man, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan. 

A new Executive Committee and a number 
of Sub-Committees, to better coordinate and 
organize the various activities of the Insti- 
tute, were also formed at this meeting of the 
Council. 

The following are the names of the new 


councillors, members of the Executive 
Committee and the various Sub-Com- 
mittees : 


MEMBERS OF THE "COUNCIL" FOR THE 
YEAR 1952-53 


Ex-Officio Members. 


President ... .. Dr. Hare Krushna 
Mahtab. 
Vice-President & Chair- 
man of the Council ... — Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur Sir Uday 
Chand Mahatab, 
K.C.LE.. of Burdwan. 


Director ee —.. Mr. Ajit Mookerjee 
Representatives of the Founder Members under 
Class B, Section 8. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 

Ltd., Calcutta 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage 
& Distributing Co. of 
India Ltd.. Calcutta . 
Central Tea Board. Cal- 
cutta oe 25 
Dunlop Rubber Co. 
(India) Ltd., Calcutta 


Mr. A. K. Sircar 


P. N. Miller 
B. K. Majumdar 


$; 


R. K. Sirkar 
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In this connection the work of Rajkumari 
Sumair of Patiala calls for special mention. 
She has carved out a niche for herself in Paris, 
the capital of world fashions, by specializing 
in evening and semi-formal dresses made of 
Banarasi saris. 

Carolyn Schnurer recently visited India for 
a special study of the saris worn by Bombay 
fisherwomen and the result of this visit has 
been the creation of some of the most attrac- 
tive summer dress designs. 

Many famous people in the world of 





The sun god is the principal 
motif of this textile design 
created by Tina Lesser for Bates 


Fabrics, USA. Tina  Lesser’s 
india Informal is its name. 
fashions, such as the celebrated actress 


Mrs. Ruth Gordon, Mrs. Gilbert Muller, the 
Duchess of Windsor. wear dresses made of 
saris of Indian design. 

Other European countries have also been 
influenced by Indian designs. The well- 
known flame design of Kashmir is very 
popular in Czechoslovakia and in some of the 
East European and Mediterranean countries. 
They have adapted the design to suit their 
own national traditions with great effect. 

A striking example of Indian art inspiring 
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IN THE CONNOISSEURS GLASS 


Qnly the ne flow aging of FRI SIN vedrà o 


pak casks can bring ven such a Daigrlrs. 


CHRISTOPHER 


COLUMBUS fcr RUM 


Carved ivory elephant from India 

circa 1840 mounted in ajouré gold 

and set with saphires, rubies and 

and pearls. An advertisement of 

Browne-Vinters Co. Inc, Mew 
York. N. Y. 


; Western artist is to be found among the 
ane designs of Sweden. Simon Gate, the 
leading designer of the firm of Orrefors. has 
cesigned a few glasses obviously inspired by 
Indian sculpture, fit should be noted that 
Simon Gate's work is a brillant and har- 
monious adaptation of Western and Eastern 
ideas. 

It is not for textile and art products alone 
that Western designers are seeking inspira- 
tion from Indian motifs and colours. With 
the development of modern publicity Indian 
art has conquered a new field. Indian in- 
fluence and appeal in advertising is rapidly 
gaining ground in the West. Naturally, 
when Indian designs are coming so much into 
use, commercial artists are also beginning to 
consider Indian appeal in advertisements as 
aa effective method of attracting the attention 
of customers, not only to goods of Indian 
design but also to other commodities 

In India. however, even today TEM ap- 
peal in design, has still to come into its own. 

mHuenced by the modern love for the exotic 
ard a sort of inferiority complex due to years 
of foreign domination, our industrialists are 
turning to the West for inspiration. As a 
result, we often find cheap imitations of 
Western motifs and colour combinations or 
even such designs as have already been dis- 
carded in the West. cluttering up our shop 
windows. 

li is indeed time we realised the appeal of 
the rich heritage of beautiful motifs. and 
colourful designs that ure stored with our 
village grand-mothers and in the huts of our 
pramitive peoples. In this connection mention 
may be made of the unique collection of 
traditional designs made by the Indian Insti- 
tute of Art in Industry, which can be of great 
value to our designers of textiles and other 
art products. 

k should be obvious that we ourselves 
should be able to use our national artistic 
heritage with the best possible effect, because 
even today it is a part of our very being. 





Naga braves in festive 
robzs--G limpses of 
Assam. a Films Division 
Documentary. which won 
the second prize in the 
Documentary Films sec- 
uon of the Annual Art 
in Industry Exhibition 


THE DOCUMENTARY FILM IN INDIA 


Chidananda Das Gupta 


D is interesting, from various points of 
view, to remember that what was probably 
the world's first artistically outstanding film 
was a documentary, and was financed by a 
commercial firm. Before the feature film 
had established its validity with such works 
as Gold Rush and Battleship Potemkin 
(both dated 1925), Robert Flaherty. an ex- 
plorer. produced, at the cost of Revillon 
Freres, a famous French fur company. his 
immortal epic of Eskimo life--Nanook of 
the North (1921). For critics as well as the 
public, Nanook remains to this day, a classic 
of the cinema, a beautiful and moving film 
which established standards still important to 
remember. 

Flaherty's last film. like his first, was 
sponsored by commercial enterprise. Once 
more he made a success of this unusual en- 
counter of art and business, Through the eyes 


of a Cajun boy he recorded, without com- 
ment or propaganda but with great feeling. 
the swamp land of Louisiana with its alliga- 
tors, kingfishers and racoon, the coming of 
the oil men and their imposing machines, the 
striking of the gusher, and after the marking 
of the spot where the oil drill worked, the de- 
parture of man and machine. leaving the en- 
chanted landscape to its watery silence. 
There is no advertising in the film ; but it is 
so utterly lovely, and so pleased the oil 
companies of the USA were with it, that after 
having financed it. they presented the world- 
rights in it to Flaherty, as a mark of appre- 
ciation. 

But it has taken three decades for Nanook 
ها‎ establish. its commercial success, and 
Louisiana Story has not been able to find, in 
many countries Gncluding ours) an exhibitor. 
Despite the partial and, even so unusual 
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Manipur--Glimpses of 
Assam, a Films Division Documentary 


Belles of 


success of some of Flaherty's films. it is clear 
that the documentary, however interesting 
and beautiful. must be sponsored. It must 
not enter the same commercial field as the 
feature film which earns its pittance by 
giving the public what it wants. The art of 
the documentary is too abstract, and its con- 
tent either too contemplative or purposive to 
be left to the tender mercies of showmen of 
the entertainment world. Flaherty showed 
this way towards a solution of this problem, 
-a way which has been followed by many 
ever since, even if he who paid the piper 
called the tune a little too often. Commer- 
cial sponsorship has come to stay in the 
sphere of the documentary film. 

The history of the government's entry into 
the field of documentary is no less interest- 
ing than that of commercial enterprise. In 
1928. John Grierson, Films Officer of the 
Empire Marketing Board, succeeded in per- 
suading his superiors that an E.M.B. film 
unit should be formed. And so he set out 
to make his first film —Drifters, a story of the 
British. herring industry. 

Thus the beginnings of the documentars 
film were helped by an officials interest in 
the herring industry. — Grierson's film, with 
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its drama of real, workaday life. came as a 
shock to an audience raised on studio-bound 
fare. Besides. the artistic merits of Drifters, 
were immediately recognised —the lyrical 
rhythm in the movement from one shot to 
another, the undying freshness of its images 
of ‘the British herring industry’. The film 
remains. even after thousands of docu- 
mentary films have portrayed the working 
man against the sky, a perfect piece of 
cinema in technique as well as feeling. 

The first documentary (perhaps ‘Topical 
lm would be a better description in this 
case) to be made in India was fhe cremation 
of the late Lokmanya B. G. Tilak (August 
920), produced by the Oriental Film Manu- 
facturing Co. It was not. however. spon- 
cored either by government or big business. 
It was more in the nature of a freak, an ex- 
periment made by people eager to explore all 
avenues of cinema with the enthusiasm, so 
lacking today. that was typical of those early 
years. But like the feature film, the docu- 
mentary, too, has not registered the progress 
that was expected of it, mainly due to the 
over-all lack of understanding of this new 
artistic medium. India, famous for her ab- 
sorption of foreign forms. has, somehow, 
been unable to grasp even the fundamentals 
cf cinema. Despite individual exceptions, 
the film as an art still seems far from coming 
into its own in this country, whether in 
feature or in documentary. 

Of the two, however, it would appear that 
the documentary has. especially since inde- 
pendence, achieved more progress than its 
more commercial counterpart. The reason 
for this lies largelv in the initiative taken in 
this direction by government. Although 
there have been instances of individual suc- 
cess, the documentary as a whole has received 
more impetus from the organised effort of 
the Films Division than from the sponsorship 
of either big business or the film industry it- 
self. In fact. it is the shortsightedness of the 
film industry, especially in its exhibition 


branch. that has stood in the way of the 
growth of the sponsored documentary. Hence 
the determined line taken by government in 
legislating for screen-time for the documen- 
tary has fully justified itself despite the pro- 
tests of the film industry in the early stages. 
Today the government news-reel or docu- 
mentary has become an accepted part of an 
evening's programme, and its usefulness is 
becoming evident everyday with the improve- 
ment in the quality of the documentaries 
shown. 

For. the effectiveness of a film, either for 
propaganda or for entertainment, lies in the 
grip it is able to take on the audience which 
in turn depends on the imagination and the 
technique with which the film is made. 
The first good thing that the Films Division 
did was to take the camera out of doors, and 
to let people see a little of the country in 
which they live, on their screen. One of the 
results of this step is that while its photo- 
graphy of interiors is still far from satisfac- 


The dreaded dis- 
case A Tiny 
Thing Brings 
Death’. an LEL 
Publicity Film. 
which won the first 
prize m the Docu- 
mentary Films sec- 
tion of the Annual 
Art in Industry 
Exhibition 


tory, its outdoor scenes have shown great 
improvement in the technical quality of the 
photography as well as in the processing. 
Its news-reels remain rather slow and pomp- 
ous. its documentaries are still too rambling 
and undecided in character. but they ۵ 
definitely become more bearable generally 
than the standards seen in either feature films 
or in previous efforts in the documentary 
technique. Lately, there have been. some 
issues which show more integration in the 
script and editing too. as in Glimpses of 
Assam, Kumaon Hills or the film on 
elass-making. The desire to show ۵ 
much without concentrating on anything 
and to teach more than is either 
pleasant or profitable, which were two 


major obstacles in improvement, is showing 
siens of abatement. But, generally speaking. 
they still are the biggest hurdles. The films 
on sculpture, on the Cave Temples of India. 
on Rajasthan (one of which won an award) 


all show a tendency to casual class-room 





teaching and a lack of artistic. unity or 
concentration. A lovely film on Mahabali- 
puram, which also had a haunting song in 
the background, was ruined by the commen- 
tary which tried to tell, and the editing which 
tried to show, far more than could be con- 
tained within a thousand feet of film. The 
approach, especially in respect of films on 
art, scems too superficial, and insensitive to 
the beauty they are supposed to portray. 

In contrast. to this. serious individual 
efforts, rather few and far between, have 
sometimes shown a more creative approach, 
as In some of the films of Paul Zils, Serbajit 
Singh, Hari S. Das Gupta and others. Paul 
Zils made some of the best documentaries 
sponsored by big business in India and flims 
like Kurvandi. Road, White Magic, A Tiny 
Thing Brings Death and others of similar 
nature have shown considerable technical 
ability and competence, if not much 
inspiration.  Serbajit Singh's records of 
the war on the Kashmir front on the other 
hand. are more alive with their daring ap- 
proach and their gripping moments. In Hari 
S. Das Gupta’s production of Konurka. 
Claude Renoir's brilliant photography brings 
to life, despite faults in processing. a finely- 
conceived, serious and well-knit. script. 

Altogether, it may be rightly claimed, 
| think, that the documentary in India is 
showing more signs of progress towards the 
art of film than the feature. While it has 
stl a long way to go. the Indian. documen- 
tary has some fine achievements to its credit. 
Its further development will depend largely 
on the freedom which government allow to 
its units, and the speed with which big busi- 
ness realises the long-term usefulness of ihe 
sponsored documentary. The advertising 
film has. of course. its own place in the 
pattern of business : but its clTects are short- 
lived because it must, to some extent, be 
forced on the public. The sponsored docu- 
mentary earns a more permanent gfund of 
goodwill, for it fulfils a real need, 4nd there- 
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fore finds much more ready acceptance. 
Perhaps. the best step towards progress in 
this direction will be achieved when big 
business and government co-operate in the 
production and exhibition of the sponsored 
decumentary. This will not only eliminate 
the wastage of unco-ordinated activity. re- 
duce government expenditure of funds which 
are. more needed elsewhere, and solve the 
problem of exhibition for commercial spon- 
sors, but result in the improvement of the 
decumentary as an art and as a ‘sociological 
weapon. It may well bring together the ins- 
piration of Flaherty and the sensitive zeal of 
Grierson and usher in a new chapter in the 
short history of the documentary in India. 


A working still. of an Information 


Films of India Documentary on Kashmir 





Nartaki — Nalini 
Printery, Bombay 


INDIAN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
TODAY 


HE customs and festivities associated with 

Christmas really go back to years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. They have actually 
evolved from the seasonal winter solstice 
festival of the primitive peoples. The sun 
god, the god of plenty and fertility, was 
naturally the most beloved of the many 
thousand gods of our forefathers. During 
the winter solstice used to be held special 
festivities in his honour. In different parts of 
the world, even today, one notices many 
variations in the customs, associated with 
Christmas, depending on the primitive 
traditions of the people. 





From the annual festival of the Christians, 
Christmas has become, in our days, an inter- 
national festival of peace and goodwill on 


earth. It has spread to the non-Christian 
world through its contact, during the 
last two hundred years, with the West. 
Here too it has become quite popular 
with the educated sections of the people 
and has gradually lost its special religious 
significance. 

Through the years have died many of the 
old customs, as the religious significance of 
the festival has gradually receded into the 
backgroumd. The old customs and traditions 
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have found expression only in the pageants 
and the greeting cards. 

Recently, however, especially in the post- 
war days, even greeting cards have begun to 
put on a new look as it were. They no longer 
express directly the religious significance of 
Christmas, but are more often than not 
vehicles of art, photography, especially with 
the idea of the personal touch. The intimate 
greeting card is the fashion today. 

In India, naturally enough. with its wealth 
of scenic beauty. architecture and works of 
art, the greeting cards have begun to take on 
an Indian look. 














A Rajput Painting—Asia Press, Delhi 


A painting inspired by th 
Rajput tradition— Asia Press, Delh 
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Sanchi Stupa Gatewav 
—Rekha Publications 
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The delightful custom of exchanging greet- 
ing cards during New Year and Christmas 
has also become part of the customs of the 
urban middle classes, who have adopted it 
for their own national religious festivals as 
well. 

A large number of the Christmas Cards 
of Indian appeal, which are available on the 
market today, are of a rather poor quality. 
There is generally a pitiful lack of balance in 
composition, colour scheme, lettering and the 


The Happy Rider-— 
Assam „Co-operative 
Cottage Industries 
Associakon Ltd. 
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greetings text. The reproductions are also 
poor. The most popular subjects are toys, 
natural scenery, traditional dances, racial 
types, ancient architecture, paintings and 
sculpture. 

More attention needs to be paid to better 
reproduction, lay-out, greetings text and at- 
tractive selection of subjects. Recently, how- 


ever, there has been a slight improvement 
and the discriminating customer can discover 
some really beautiful and typically Indian 
Christmas Cards from amidst a great number 
of indifferent efforts. More improvement is 
possible if good and well-known artists come 
forward to help produce quality Christmas 
Cards with an Indian appeal. 


Designed by Mrs. Sabitri Sarkar, an artist-member of the Indian 
Institute of Art in Industry, for the Bengal Home Industries, Calcutta 
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The exquisite Bandha designs 
are taken from traditional 
patterns as evident from 
the 19th century Nayika 
painting on the right. (col- 
lectron, Asutosh Museum) 


BANDHA 
WEAVING 
OF 
ORISSA 


RISSA, the land of beautiful temples and 
a host of primitive peoples, is the home 
of exquisite arts and crafts. Among them the 
art textiles of Orissa hold pride of place. 
The origins of these textile designs may be 
traced back thousands of years when every 





village home was a self-sufficient unit and 
wove its own requirements of cloth. 

In love with their natural surroundings 
they sought inspiration for their textile de- 


signs in 
symbols 


e world around them. Stylised 
familiar objects, fish, animals, 
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trees, flowers, flowing streams and other deli- 
cate motifs, with which they decorated their 
homes, found their way into their textile 
designs. 

Their uninhibited imagination found such 
a wealth of ideas all around them that they 
had to discover some method of dyeing and 
weaving, which offered unlimited scope for 
working out new designs. They were 
anxious to reproduce the gorgeous colours 
of nature in all their variety and subtle tones. 

This search for beauty led them to dis- 
cover a method of dyeing which alone could 
capture the variegated colour-patterns which 
had fired their imagination. This is the 
famous Bandha method. 

Bandha weaving is a particular type of the 
warp weft tie and dye method, somewhat 
similar to that employed to prepare the 
patola bridal saris of Gujarat. It permits the 
use of a large number of colours and elimi- 
nates the extra weft which mars the beauty of 
the cloth. It actually makes the fabric more 
attractive because the colours and motifs 
appear equally clear and bright on both sides. 

The dyeing process starts with the yarn 
itself, before it is woven into cloth. Gene- 
rally the weft and sometimes the warp are 
tied in portions and then dyed, the result is 
that the untied portion is coloured. 

As the dyes are superimposed the process 
starts with the lightest colour. In choosing 
the colours it is necessary to keep in view the 
effect of the combination of different colours. 
The actual dyeing process is quite complicat- 
ed and calls for a great deal of skill and 
artistic sense. 

First, the design is traced out on a piece 
of graph paper. Thus is determined the 
number of picks to be given per inch. It 
also helps to maintain the uniformity of the 
design throughout. 

The yarn is next sized according to the 
length of the cloth to be woven. The picks 
are ascertained with the help of the graphed 
out design. 


The outline of the design, as worked out 
on the sized yarn, is then tied up with a 
string. Here one has to make sure that no 
water can penetrate into the tied up portion. 

The yarn is now dipped into the first 
colour, so that the untied portion is dyed in 
one colour. This completes the first operation 
of the tie and dye process and the yarn is 
spread out to dry. 

The next part of the operation is to tie 
up again another part of the yarn to dye the 
rest in another colour. And so the whole 
process continues till all the diffefent colours 
have been used. In this way beautiful effects 
are created by the judicious superimposition 
of one colour over another. 

After the yarn has been fully dyed it is 
opened up and stretched out again. Now 
one can see the required design quite pro- 
minently on the warp or border. To make 
sure that the weft does not affect the design, 
its edges are dyed in the principal colour, 
keeping in view the width of the border and 
the size of the cloth. 

The fabric is then so woven as to ensure 
that the desired design becomes equally clear 
on both sides of the cloth. The chief charac- 
teristic of this particular tie and dye method 
is that the design is already worked out in 
the process of dveing itself and as a result 
appears on either side of the cloth. This is 
its advantage over the ordinary printed cloth 
or the jacquard-woven designs. 

From the process described above, it 
should be obvious that Bandha weaving re- 
quires highly skilled workmanship and a very 
good idea of the use of colours and their 
combination. 

The unique process of Bandha weaving 
offers a wide range of colourful designs for 
saris, blouse and choli pieces and furnishing 
fabrics. The delicate toning of the various 
shades and the exquisite craftsmanship en- 
sure the satisfaction of the modern man's 
love forfboth the beautiful and the exotic. 
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Stylised fish is the 
motif of this 
design. Rosette 

probably inspired by 
those on the Vaital 
Deul Temple of 
Bhuvaneshwar, add to 
the charm of this 
decorative screen 
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Bombay Office Re-opens 


Following the visit of the Director to 
Bombay. during the last week of September. 
the Bombay Regional Committee of the 
Indian Institute of Art in Industry has been 
reorganised. 

The office of the Bombay Regional Com- 
mittee has reopened in the Sir J. J. School cf 
Arts. A part of the library in Calcutta. has 
been transferred to Bombay, for the use of 
the members there. 

Apart from the revival of the activities of 
the Institute in Bombay, the most important 
decision, taken recently, is one of investigat- 
ing industrial design and other allied. pro- 
blems facing our industry today. Special 
committees of technical experts will be set 
up to carry out this task and also to suggest 
ways and means of solving these problems. 

An idea of the task, that such a committee 
may have to undertake. will be clear. for 
example. from the problem facing the print- 
ing ink industry today. which is one of tran- 
slating the colour values expressed by the 
artist in his medium into colour in terms of 
printing. 

In response to the urgent demands of pro- 
gressive sections of the industry. preparations 
are well ahead for starting an Industrial 
Design School in Calcutta, on a small scale 
to start with. Such a school will be of 
invaluable benefit both to industry, and 
artists and designers. 


SEA Arts & Crafts 


During the last week of August Calcutta 
had the pleasure of viewing an interesting 
exhibition of South-East Asian Arts and 
Crafts. Sponsored bv one of our members. 





A stand displaying textiles and a mask at the 
exhibition of South East Asian Arts and Crafts 


KLM/Royal Dutch Airlines, it was opened 
by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. Governor of West 
Bengal. at the Marble Hall. Government 
House. on August 27. 

The exhibits, about 250 in number. consist- 
ing of paintings, textiles, leather works, 
masks. photographs, silver ornaments, utility 
objects. Wyangs (shadow plays) etc.. were 
presented to Sri Subho Tagore, the well- 
known Indian artist. by the That Govern- 
ment. the Thai Cultural Lodge and various 
other institutions in South-East Asia, during 
his recent cultural tour of this region. 

At the close of the exhibition, the organi- 
sers handed over a cheque of Rs. 10.809/7/- 
to the State Governor for relief to the refu- 
gees. The amount represented every single 
rupee raised from advertisements, donations 
and ticket sales. 

Besides financially helping a worthy cause, 
this Exhibition brought to light the artistic 
achievements and cultural life of the South- 
East Asin countries with whom India has 
age-longMies. 
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A Peter Cohen mural in the 
office room of Mr. G. D. Birla 


Frescoes in the Office 


The office room of the well-known Indian 
industrialist, Mr. G. D. Birla. at 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta, has just been deco- 
rated with interesting and well executed 
frescoes by a young American artist. 
Mr. Peter Cohen. 

Frescoes to decorate the office room are 
common in the USA and other industrially 
advanced countries. In India this is a rare 
practice. Both Mr. Birla and the Birla Bro- 
thers Ltd., who are our members, should be 
congratulated for this attempt to beautify the 
office. 

Our industrialists, with a few exceptions, 
have generally patronised artists mainly for 
commercial purposes. It is high time now 
leading Indian artists were commissioned 
more and more to paint such murals, so that 
our ancient art of fresco painting can once 
again be revived. 


Advertising Club 


Calcutta has now an Advertising Club, the 
first organization in India to represent adver- 
tising as a profession. 

While there are several organizations 
which look after the interests of the different 
sections of the advertising business this is 
the first attempt to bring together dh a pro- 
fessional basis all those engaged in ghe crea- 
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tion of advertising. The club would strive 
to evolve a code of professional ethics for the 
overall improvement of standards and prac- 
tices. It would at the same time attempt to 
secure adequate facilities for the training of 
Indian advertising personnel, so necessary for 
a healthy development of the profession. 
The club would establish contact with similar 
organizations overseas, and undertake the 
publication of a professional journal. 

Mr. R. K. Sirkar, a Councillor of the 
Indian Institute of Art in. Industry. is the 
President of the Advertising Club. 

The first meeting of the Club was held at 
Artistry House on Wednesday, 10 December. 
1952, when Mr. R. A. Bevan, à leading figure 
in British advertising circles, delivered an 
interesting talk on "The Professional in 
Advertising." 


UNTAA Lectures 


A Statistical Quality Control course, spon- 
sored jointly by the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration and the Gov- 
ernment of India, was held at Artistry House 
from November 10 to 29. The course was 
conducted by a team of experts sent out by 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. 

Satistical Quality Control is a technique 
extensively used in the industrially advanced 
countries to ensure the production of com- 
modities of a uniform and dependable 
quality. It also helps improve the effective 
utilisation of both human and material re- 
sources. It is claimed that the widespread 
use of this technique can increase the indus- 
trial output of India by 10 to 15 per cent. 
without any increase in capital expenditure. 
plant or labour. 

The course was attended by about 60 
technicians, including some teacher-trainees, 
selected from different industries and Gov- 
ernment Departments. 


Exhibition Notes 


An exhibition. of water-colour paintings 
and pastel portraits by Lady Kaye and Betty 
Kaye opened at Artistry House on 5 Decem- 
ber and continued till 11 December 1952. 


Lady Kaye exhibited 59 watercolours, de- 
picting Himalayan landscapes, full of sun- 
shine and snows in a wonderful abandon of 
gaiety. Betty Kaye’s contribution consisted 
of 18 pastel portraits and an equal number of 
landscapes. Her principal forte seems to be 
pictures of the innocence and simplicity of 
childhood. 


MODERN PUBLICITY. 1952-53: Edited 
by Frank A Mercer: published by The 
Studio Publications. London and New 
York. Price: 35 shillings. 


The 22nd issue of Art and Industry's 
international annual of advertising art pro- 
vides very valuable material for a study of 
the subject. Like its previous issues this 
volume too maintains a very high standard. 
in keeping with its international prestige as 
an up to date, indispensable survey of inter- 
national advertising technique. The volume 
is divided into five sections— Posters, Press 
Advertising, Direct Mail. Showcards and 
Packaging. Apart from the interesting fore- 
word by the editor it also contains à very 
useful article by Sir Harold Bowden. It is 
a highly informative and critical survey of 
British advertising art. The material con- 
tained in the article deserves the attention of 
advertising men and women in our country, 
who will have much to learn from it. 

The present volume of Modern Publicity 
reveals new developments in the field of 
advertising art. The standard of smaller 
countries has risen a great deal. The high 
standard of Danish posters. for example, as- 
pires for equality with their French and Swiss 
counterparts. It has to be admitted, how- 
ever, that the remarkable quality of French 
and Italian advertising art is still hard to beat. 
The imaginative flair of the French still 
holds the place of pride. 

The specimens of advertising art of the 
United States reveal a high quality of copy- 
writing. especially in narrative advertise- 
ments. It must be said that in this field the 
United States of America is still unequalled. 

Newer countries are coming forward and 
forcing an entry for themselves into the 
society of the elite. German advertising art 
is rapidly reviving. The few specimens pub- 
lished in Modern Publicity inspire great 
hopes. 


In this connection one might also mention 
India. Our country is represented by two 
specimens of Direct Mail, both produced by 
the well-known advertising agents, D. J. 
Keymer & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. The first is 
the Durga Greeting Card of Burmah-Shell. 
The artist is Makhan Datta Gupta. The 
second is a booklet used as a direct mail by 
Dunlop. The artist is O. C. Ganguly. Both 
the specimens have been printed by 
Gossain & Co. 

Considering the fact that Modern Publi- 
city selects only specimens of “consistent 
high quality, imaginatively creative and ad- 
venturous," those who have had the honour 
of being selected can certainly feel proud 
about it. 

As in the Graphis Annual so in Modern 
Publicity one cannot but note how important 
a place humour is taking in publicity today. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
editor has successfully fulfilled his aim of 
presenting such good specimens of advertis- 
ing art as will be of "maximum value to the 
advertising profession." 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL, 1952-53: Edited by 
Walter Herdeg and Charles Rosner ; pub- 
lished by Amstutz & Herdeg. Graphis 
Press, 45 Nuschelerstr, Zurich I, Switzer- 
land. Price: 3 gns. 


The name Graphis is familiar to everyone 
connected with the world of advertising art, 
as a very valuable and representative periodi- 
cal of applied Arts. Now for the first time 
we have its Annual Number. 

Explaining the decision to bring out an 
Annual Number the editors have stated in 
the Foreword, “In the light of experience 
gained in eight years since the first appear- 
ance of Graphis, Publisher and Editors came 
to the conclusion that all along there was à 
considerable amount of valuable material 
which could not be accommodated within the 
ISsues...... It was felt, therefore, that the time 
had come to publish, in addition to the Gra- 
phis periodical, an annual entirely devoted to 
international advertising art, using the yard- 
stick apglied by Graphis for a high standard 
of desig., conception, execution and fitness 
for publifity purposes." 
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Like the monthly Graphis, the Annual is 
also trilingual —German, French and English. 
The five sections, into which the issue has 


advertising art. Each section is prefaced by 
à concise note on the trends in the particular 
medium. 

As one turns over the leaves of this lavishly 
illustrated volume one gets more than a 
bird's-eye view of the heights to which inter- 
national advertising art has reached today. 
The posters reveal a fresh emphasis on 
humour and gorgeous colours, as the best 
media of attraction in this otherwise drab 
world of today. One feels proud to see 
among this collection of only the best, a 
tourist. poster painted by Mr. Kalyan Sen, 
which won a prize in one of the Annual 
Exhibitions organised by the Indian Institute 
of Art in Industry. 

What strikes one most in the magazine and 
Press advertisements section is that it is the 
former which is finding more favour with 
advertisers than the latter. This is indeed an 
indication of the success of the specialised 
appeal of periodicals of different types. 

An outstanding example of magazine ad- 
vertisement, reproduced in the Annual, is a 
colour series entitled “A Guide to Schwepp- 
shire.” advertising the products of the Sch- 
weppes of London, makers of effervescent 
drinks. Representing an imaginary news- 
paper of an imaginary country called "Sch- 
weppshire," it completely breaks away from 
the conventional text of the so-called copy- 
writer and shows remarkable imagination. 

The section on magazine covers, book 
Jackets and similar media is interesting 
especially for the reproduction of à number 
of record covers. Produced mostly in the 
USA. record covers are today competing 
with book jackets in artistic conception. 
Most attractive in this field are the works of 
the American artist, Joseph Low. 

The examples of letterheads, published in 
the Annual, show that this medium is also 
being used as a vehicle of publicity, in the 
USA, especially by the Radio and Television 
networks. Special letterheads are designed 
to carry the name of a programme feature. 
It seems from the wealth of illustrations that 
this new medium is yielding interesting 
results. : 


The last section on Packaging. Calendars. 
Christmas Cards and Television. shows a 
general improvement in these particular 
media of advertising art. There is, however. 
sull a certain amount of conservatism in the 
field of packaging. Designs seem to be slow 
to change. In calendars commercial artists 
of Europe have struck novel and effective 
notes. The impact of the picture is gener- 
ally well balanced with neatly arranged typo- 
graphy and clear and legible numerals. In 
this connection one has to take special note 
of the published specimens of the calendars 
from the Netherlands. which are certainly 
very attractive. 

Stills of pictorial openings of sponsored 
television programmes provide new media of 
publicity in the USA. The few stills pub- 
lished in the Annual reveal tremendous 
possibilities. 

The Graphis Annual is not only a standard 
reference volume for the use of designers, 
advertisers, advertising agents and printers, 
but also a brilliant example of attractive lay- 
out with clear arrangement and display. 


THE STATES OF INDIA: Published by 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Co. of India Ltd., Hongkong House, Calcutta. 


Following on their interesting series of 
vest-pocket size booklets on Indian indus- 
tries, Burmah-Shell are now publishing a new 
series on The States of India. Five have so 
far been published—West Bengal. Mysore. 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Madras. 

Like the previous series these booklets are 
also packed with a great deal of valuable 
information. Written in a breezy and inte- 
resting style they certainly make good 
reading. 

The beautiful illustrations and charts. 
giving a bird's-eye-view information about 
the States concerned, add considerably to the 
value of the publications. 

What is most interesting is that these 
booklets are used as direct mail advertising 
media for Burmah-Shell products. This is 
certainly a useful method of emphasising 
their well-known slogan "Burmah-Shell in 
India’s Life and Part of it.” 

S.B. 
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ajput painting is imbued with a lyrical 
quality rare in Indian Art. That is why it so 
deeply stirs the emotions and brings such 
pleasure to the mind. Only a talented few are 
privileged to give their artistic gifts to the 
world—but there are commonplace things 
which can be done in an artistic and graceful 
manner. Making the perfect cup of tea is an 
art, and only such a cup of tea can give 
perfect pleasure to all who drink it. You 
should be proud to have acquired this art 


and to have passed it on to your daughter. 


* 


How to Prepare Tea: Boil fresh water. Warm up 
a clean pot. Put in one teaspooníul of good 
Indian tea for each person and one spoonful 
extra. Immediately the water boils, pour it 
on the tea. Let the tea brew for five minutes, 
then pour if into cups adding milk and sugar. 
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This was in Î 


hakespearean plays. 


Also in 1878 the curtain w 


as raised on a new brand of cigarettes- 


these 


5 —the applause still continues for 


~ 
F 
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The “THREE CASTL 


finely blended cigarettes 


, Cigarettes, 
A, | 
for over 40 years 


famous 


The “Three Castles" 
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In Indian music the ethos of each Raga or Ragini is 
recognised to have an iconographic or visual form as 
much as atonal form. This is only logical since 
Indian music is essentially evocative and, therefore. 
the emotive spirit of each Raga can be 
pictorially represented. 


Phe رک‎ Senta 


Ít is the melody of Separation . . . the Lamentation 
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of the Beloved parted from her Lover. 






In its tonal interpretation emphasis is placed 






on the notes that traditionally express 






Sorrow, and those that evoke Joy 





are eliminated. 









The chiaroscuro of its 








melodic progressions, the 






charm of its grace notes, 






the diversity of improvisation 







within the disciplined framework 






of its Ragas have made the music 






of India unique yet typical 


of her culture and 






civilization. 
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there are sounds that are music, and sounds that are words, and sounds. 
that are neither music nor words but audible strangers running down 

the spiralling steps of your ears * there are the notes of the piano, 

a id and almost visible, as they chase each other like little bits 

of paper in the wind x there is the lisping of the waves, the 

singing of the bells, and whispers in the dark * there are 

ghost sounds that walk endlessly, or pounce out of the 

silence, or creep in from distant fogs, or leap across 

space and leave the air trembling x there is the 

sound of history and the urgent voice of 

time * there is the sound of rain and the B S T E N 
coming of sephyrs x there is the sound of mu 
silence and the elegance of speech * there is the 

sound of music, dwarfing you fo an anonymous 

identity, or winging you away to beauty that nothing 

else in the universe can recreate * it is this vast and 

never still world of sound that has long been the world of 

bhilips, and it is through years of research and industry that 

philips radioplayers have come to be cherished by millions of men 

and women all over the world as unequalled instruments for 

the reception and reproduction of sounds, that are music, and 


sounds that are words, and sounds that are neither music nor words 


s > 


A nation, which according 


to De la Reyniere 


i 


0 i 
knows 685 ways of dressing 
eggs, deserves that its 
institutions be treated 


with respect. Particularly 





when one of them is 
symbolised by the sign of 
the Flying Red Horse, 
bringing to the 

French motorists 

(and cyclists too!) its 
message of Heavy-Duty 
protection ... greater 
protection than given by a 


Regular or premium moto 





oughout the World more motorists use: 





inv 


Mobiloil — 


‘than any other motor oil ! 
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TANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY (The Liability of the Members of the Company is Limited ) 
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CONTAINERS AND OTHER SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 


Printed and Plain Tins in a Variety of Shapes 
Composite Containers with Metal Ends 
Printed and Lacquered Sheets 
Open-top Sanitary Cans 
Crown Corks, Other Caps and Closures 
Plain and Printed Collapsible and Rigid Tubes 
Other Light Gauge Metal Products. 
FOR PACKERS OF 
Asafoetida , 
Baby Foods and Milk Products 
Barley, Biscuits and Other Dried Food Products 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables and other Processed Foodstuffs 
Cashew Nuts 
Disinfectanis and Other Chemicals 
Dyes 
Ghee, Hydrogenated Vegetable Oils and Other Cooking Medio 
Mineral Waters and Fruit Juices 
Motor and Cycle Accessories including Lubricating Oil 
Paint and Varnish 
Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 
Polishes and Cleaning Materials 
Stamp Pad, Typewriter Ribbon and Other Containers for 
General Stationery 
Sweets and Confectionery 
Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 
Tobacco, Cigarettes and Snuff, 






NO OTHER CONTAINER 
PROTECTS LIKE 
THE CAN 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED | 
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Dipen Bose 
This design, used for Idd greetings, issued by 
Burmah-Shell, is a typical example of how 
Indian Art could be applied to Advertising 


BURMAH - SHELL ... 
IN INDIA'S LIFE AND PART OF IT 
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Where Krishna sported 


In Brindaban, where Lord Krishna sported with the milkmaids, stands the large red 
temple of Govind-Deo-ji. It is said that once when Akbar visited Brindaban, he was 
taken blindfold into the sacred garden where the temple now stands. Such a 
marvellous vision was revealed to him there that the Moghul Emperor readily 
acknowledged its sanctity and gave his cordial support to a proposal of the local 
chieftains to erect a series of temples in the garden. Built by Raja Man Singh late 
in the l6th century, Govind-Deo-ji temple remains one of the largest 

and most elegant shrines in this part of India. 


Brindaban is six miles by a metalled road from Muttra, a 
town 35 miles N. W. of Agra on the Grand Bunk road. 
Muttra is also linked to Aligarh 45 miles away by an all- 
weather metalled road. Petrol and accommodation are 
available at Muttra. as 
Famous temples and their interesting lore have been 
brought within the reach of all by the safety and comfort | a T 9 S 


d 
of road travel made possible by John Boyd Dunlop's inven- cBharatpur ید‎ zem 


iZ RI 
tion of the pneumatic tyre. IP AGRA 
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